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The Long and the Short ort Of It 


What is a short-cut, anyway? 


Many writers think it is finishing a manuscript, 
then rushing it off to editor A; if he rejects it, sending 
it to editor B, and so on down a list of editors that 
vanishes in the perspective. But resubmissions alone 
don’t solve rejections. An editor’s job is to buy manu- 
scripts and when he rejects yours there’s a reason. 

For example: you may have an entertaining story 
to tell, yet you present it awkwardly through faulty 
composition—spelling, grammar, syntax, style. Or 
there may be graver weaknesses in your storytelling 
technique—characterization, motivation, and plotting. 


If you aren’t getting the results you want, stop and 
take inventory. If you’re not fooled by phony short- 
cuts—if you don’t blame editors for faults that lie 
within your own manuscripts—then you will seek help 
from people who are experienced in solving problems 
like yours. 

Here at Lambert Wilson Associates we don’t know 
all the answers. But for several years we've been writ- 
ers, editors, critics, publishers and agents and by now have received so many notes 
of thanks from writers we've assisted to find their way that we've had to file them 
in annual folders. So we very probably can help you. 


Send us your manuscripts in their present form—first draft, final draft, or dog- 
eared from rejection. If they seem salable as is, we'll get them out immediately to 
any of the hundreds of markets we service. If they obviously require editing or re- 
vision we won’t hesitate to make specific suggestions. For we believe the only real 
short-cut in this writing life is to find out where you stand, where you want to go, 
and what’s stopping you from getting there. We’re old hands at this type of short-cut. 

So why not write us now? Along with your work and the handling fee, send us a 
letter about yourself and any projects you have in mind. The more we know, the 
better we can handle your writing in terms of your own abilities and interests. 

Once we ring up your first sale we drop all fees but the straight 10% commission 
on sale, the same commission we charge our professionals. And we’ll then handle your 
subsidiary rights through our representatives in London, Paris, Melbourne and 
Hollywood. 














Typical book sales for writers who have answered our ads: HARPER & BROTHERS, 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, HOUGHTON MIFFLIN, CROWN PUBLISHERS, DODD 
MEAD, D. VAN NOSTRAND, STACKPOLE PUBLISHERS, ZONDERVAN HOUSE, 
ACE BOOKS, THOMAS ALLEN LTD., ARCADIA HOUSE, JUPITER BOOKS, 
A. S. BARNES, PERENNIAL PRESS, A. A. WYN, CONDE NAST, DRAMATIC 
PUBLISHING, THOMAS YOSELOFF, W. H. ALLEN, H. J. KOK, J. P. BACHEM, 
several books clubs, plus TV sales and an International Christian Fiction Award; maga- 
zine sales to dozens of general-interest, sports, women’s, adventure, juvenile, travel, 
religious and technical publications. 











FEES: $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words; $1.00 per 1000 words thereafter. $10.00 
for teleplays. $15.00 for books and stage plays of all lengths. These fees cover all 
costs of evaluation and marketing. 


PROFESSIONALS: Write us about your recent sales for straight commission 
handling. 


| ga j niatac 
Lambert Wilson Associates 
The Complete Literary Service 
Eight East Tenth Street ° New York 3, New York 
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The Right to Think 
Dear Editor: 


“Sorry, we don’t use think-pieces,’’ says the 
editor. Of all the crimes that have been com- 
mitted against writers and readers I think the 
most heinous is the derogation by editors of the 
word “think” in this description of one of the 
finest writing forms contrived by human beings: 
the essay. 

“Give us facts, facts, facts. Tell us how, how, 
how. Swamp us with sex, sex, sex. And help us 
escape, escape, escape.”’ I think Writer’s DicEest 
has a duty to call to the attention of editors the 
harm that this approach may inflict on an entire 
nation caught up in a world storm that will never 
be solved or, rather, ameliorated, by anything less 
than the thoughts of writers and statesmen. 
Writers and statesmen will not think if thinking 
is branded an undesirable commodity. 

I think (dirty word) that facts are useful, that 
sex is here to stay, that skills are desirable and 
that escape in moderate amounts is healthful. But 
for goodness sake, let’s put aside a little time for 
imaginative, philosophical, introspective and in- 
genious thinking. Let’s restore the think-piece to 
its proper niche in the art of writing. It won’t hurt 
anyone, really it won’t—not even the editors or 
the publishers. 

MartTIN PANZER 
26 Woodland PI. 
Great Neck, N. Y. 


Have You A 55,000 Worder in You? 
Dear Editor: 


Camerarts Publishing Company, 3755 W. Armi- 
tage, Chicago, is now buying novels of 55,000 
words for pocket book publication. What we'd like 
to see are stories for men, sexy crime tales, hard- 
boiled westerns with a man-woman angle, any- 
thing that appeals to the man who is rough and 
ready. An outline of the plot, plus the first five or 
ten thousand words will suffice for us to make a 
decision. Payment % to 2c a word for first ac- 
ceptance ; more thereafter. Address all manuscripts 
to: 

Pau G. NEIMarRK 
Editor-in-Chief 
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WRITER- 
CRAFT 


O. B. CANNON 
Director 


Literary Agents Critics | Counsellors 
A complete service for wrifers at a reasonable 
cost . . . and no additional fees. Writer-Craft 
takes over where writing schools and courses end. 
We offer a private tutoring service on your own 
story ideas and manuscripts in the writing fields 
of your choice. 

As a Writer-Craft member you may submit any 
number of manuscripts for detailed criticism, mar- 
ket evaluation and agency handling. 

Write today for complete information and our 
FREE GUIDES to PLOTTING and ARTICLE WRITING. 


WRITER-CRAFT P.O. Box 2748 
Palm Springs California 


MOREHEAD WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 


Morehead State College 
8th Annual July 27-Aug.7 Two Weeks 


STAFF 








Robert Francis 
James Still 
Harvey Curtis Webster 


Gerald Griffin 
POETRY 


FICTION 
NONFICTION POET'S THEATRE 


Classes ¢ Lectures ® Group Sessions ® Conferences 
Tuition: $15 per week Room: $3 per week 


For further information write: Albert Stewart, 
Morehead State College, Morehead, Ky. 


NOVELS 
Criticised, edited, revised 


$5 for reading and report 
Novels submitted to publishers 


Criticism of short mss. $1 per 1,000 words, 
minimum, $5. Send for information. 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Fairview Avenue SY 9-8666 
South Pasadena, California 


Hollis Summers 
Peggy Simson Curry 
Harry Harrison Kroll 

















$3.50 ge year. Vol. 39, No. 7. Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 
niter’s Dicest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Published by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. 35c per copy, 








Fair Play Takes Time 


Dear Editor: 


It is a sorry day when a publisher finds himself 
somewhat mournful as he contemplates a fine 
response to mention in WrITER’s DicEst. 

We are set up to cope with only the normal 
erratic flow of manuscripts, and within these 
limits we do report to writers within 30 days and 
often less. However, each time we are mentioned 
in WD, the deluge of submissions which follow 
simply floor us. We cannot get them out with 
accustomed speed if each submission is to receive 
fair and careful review. 

So this is our predicament. We believe it is 
only fair to the author to have his work read and 
returned speedily if it is not purchased. On the 
other hand, we refuse to prostitute our principle 
of thoughtful consideration, necessarily a slow 
process, for the expediency of a deadline. 

Please! Help us off the hook and explain our 
dilemma to your readers. And please emphasize 
that although we sometimes do fall down on 
promptness, we need and welcome their contri- 
butions and each fresh new manuscript that comes 
in is received with eager anticipation. 

HE LEN HA t, Editor 
Newsstand Library, Inc. 
5143 W. Diversey Ave. 
Chicago 41, Ill. 


The Poetry Boom 


Dear Editor: 


The letter from Robert Avrett (Forum, WD.— 
May) gave me great cause to wonder. If I misinter- 
preted his statements in regard to poetry tech- 
nique, tradition, form, etc., then I do humbly 
apologize at the outset. If I interpret correctly, 
then please accept my response at face value. 

To say, sir, that “technique is no handicap to 
freedom of expression. . .” is quite true if, by 
technique, you do not mean picture perfect for- 
mation or a la-de-da rhythm. A technique is cer- 
tainly employed by E. E. Cummings and W. H. 
Auden—their own technique. A good technique. 
And, I honestly feel that it was taking the bull by 
the horns to say that these two poets had fallen 
from grace. Of course, a friend and correspondent 
of mine—poet, Melville Cane—has disputed this 
point of poetic form and tradition with me in the 
past. And I do concede with Mr. Cane (and you) 
on some points. For instance: poetry does read 
nicer, look prettier and spell tradition if it is 
written true to form and has a musical ring. How- 
ever, if a profound emotion is to be layed bare on 
paper for the purpose of unpretentious communi- 
cation and deep manifestation of sincerity on the 
part of the poet, how can it possibly be so done if 
the author must pause to count his words and 
lines and examine the picturesque contour of his 
verse . . . leaving a goodly portion of that emotion 
to fade into oblivion simply because a word did 
not fit properly in count or line? No, thank you— 
I will take my stand behind the charged, un- 


hindered realism of Walt Whitman, Carl Sand- 
burg and Langston Hughes. 

Moreover, Mr. Avrett, you wrote that the 
poetry journals disclose the real trend in modern 
verse. Well, they along with several national news- 
papers and non-literary publications have pub- 
lished me and professional free-lancers like me 
countless times, And, if anything, I am a devotee 
of the Sandburg-Hughes free, blank verse style. If 
still in doubt, write me and I will happily furnish 
you with no less than twenty such literary periodi- 
cals who have in the past carried my work. 

Also, I agree with you on your views concerning 
the college intellectuals who cling to practices of 
a decade ago. They do indeed hurt literature . . . 
they do misunderstand. No dispute there. But, 
your bugs of tradition do far more damage to 
literature than the steady hand of the poet who 
contends that honest communications come several 
steps before the pretty-to-look-upon poetry with an 
Edgar A. Guest-like ting-a-ling sound. 

Permit me to end my letter as did Mr. Hall, by 
saying: Forgive my candor... 


ConsTANce M. Maxon 
240 Pittsburgh St. 
Uniontown, Pa. 


Here’s a Second Look at 
a House Magazine 


Dear Editor: 


Response to our mention in “The Sleeping 
Giant” feature (February issue) was terrific, 
especially at first. We thought we’d never get all 
the contributions read. Much of the material had 
to be weeded out, however, because it didn’t meet 
our prime requirement—a veterinarian must be 
directly involved. 

For awhile we had to go out of the market 
because of this great influx of material, but we’re 
buying personality features involving D V M’s 
again. No cartoons at the moment, and I’m afraid 
our mentioning humorous verse was a mistake, so 
let’s cancel it. 

Apparently it’s hard for contributors to catch 
our slant, so we appreciate queries and will gladly 
send sample copies to try to make our slant clear. 

Wixpur STILEs 
Haver-Lockhart Laboratories 
P. O. Box 676, Zone 41, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


¢ The Sleeping Giant included 80 Co. Maga- 
zines which were concluded in the May issue.—Ed. 


The Grass Isn’t Greener 
Dear Editor: 

Pat Frank in “The Taxman Cometh” couldn't 
have been writing about our B.I.R. for I notice the 
chap wearing shorts and a sun helmet. No self- 
respecting B.I.R. would have left him those. 


F.C. Hussparp 
Box 536 
Seneca, Illinois 
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IMAGINE MAKING 
$5,000 A YEAR WRITING 
IN YOUR SPARE TIME! 


Fantastic? Not at all ... Hundreds of People Make That 
Much or More Every Year———And Have Fun Doing It! 
Some authors may be born, but most are You Gan Earn While You Learn 

made. You can learn writing just as you learn 


plumbing, or typing, or farming, or law, or 1. Sales to the Saturday Evening Post (one 


medicine, or fashion when the author was 
designing or cooking. VAVIAVSAVSAWVSAWVSVF only half through the 
THE NYS BONUS 


There’s no mystery. Your course). 
next door neighbor, un- . Over 700 sales to 
EXPLODES! 
THE BEST JUDGES— 


known to you, may be leading markets in- 
depositing publisher’s cluding Cosmopolitan 
— eee. = San (we started selling for 
is, the chances are to . her before she was 
1 that it is because she ACTIVE STUDENTS—SAY: finished with the 

"The greatest thing that ever hap- 

pened to would-be writers. It is 

priceless . . . In these first few 

chapters of your book alone, there is 


learned her trade. course). 
. Atlantic, Holiday, 
Saturday Evening 
S Post, two books—and 
such a wealth of ideas, that they a major book club 
alone are worth the price of the cheice—all for one 
entire course. Helen M. Plante, Los NYS graduate 
Angeles, Calif. : 
"You not only know where you 
are going but have worn the trail 
smooth." Martha Hazeltine, Arizona. 


THE NYS BONUS— 


HOW TO GET STARTED 
AS A WRITER 


There are more oppor- 
tunities in the writing 
field today than ever 
before . . . if you know 
literary techniques, mar- 
kets and the devices of 
professional authors. Yes, 


These are examples: 
NYS graduates sell to all 
lucrative publishing mar- 
kets including the top 


if you like to write you 
probably have enough 
talent to become a pub- 
lished author once you’ve 
learned how to tailor 
your material to the re- 


AND NYS EXCLUSIVE! 


The great new 150,000 

word book Writing... 

on Sales and Recogni- 
on. 


magazines and book pub- 
lishers. 


YOURS FREE... “WRITING 
FOR A WELL-PAYING 


quirements of editors and 
publishers. 


PROFESSIONAL WRITERS AND EDITORS 
GUIDE YOU EVERY STEP OF THE WAY! 


The famous NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
WRITING has trained hundreds of young 
writers to be successful. We can do the same 
for you because our staff of active professional 
writers teach you the techniques they have mas- 
tered through years of trial and error experience. 
Magazine and book editors on our instruction 
staff show you how to slant your manuscripts so 
they become acceptable. And one of the nation’s 
leading literary agents works closely with our 
students in actually marketing salable material 
on a 10% commission basis. 


Send today for our free, 
descriptive booklet; Apti- 
tude Test; and sample 
of NYS material, all of 
which will show you in 
detail why the NYS teach- 
ing methods are so unique 
and effective. 


:--==SEND THIS COUPON TODAY ----; 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
Dept. 607, 2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me, at no obligation our FREE booklet WRITING 
FOR A_ WELL-PAYING EXREER; Aptitude Test; and 


Sample Material. 


Licegeed by the State of Ron Fork ' 
is inqui: confi b 
No ‘sslesman will call) : 
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The UZZELLS Have 
THE ONLY SHORT-CUT 


If you are a beginner or a writer knocking 
yourself out for rejection slips, listen! We offer 
you advice in your own interest. You need sound 
instruction in the fundamentals of the writing 
craft. You know this is true but you hope for 
luck, can’t afford competent instruction. You 
can afford such instruction if you mean business; 
it will pay off. 

The basic instruction we’ve been giving writers 
of fact and fiction has won the gratitude of many 
hundreds of authors the country over, ineluding 
commercial scribes and authors topping best- 
seller lists. We'd like you to read what they say 
about our friendly interest in their success, our 
skill and honesty as collaborators leading to pub- 
lication. You'll find their words and advice in 
our pamphlet, “Literary Services.” It gives full 
information about us. It is free for the asking. 
A good beginning would be the reading of our 
“Narrative Technique,” the book used in our 
instruction. It has sold over 40,000 volumes. By 
return mail for $4.50. 

Drop us a card for the pamphlet or write us 
about your problems. We'll answer personally 
and promptly. We believe in you if you believe 
in yourself. Trust us—and your own good com- 
mon sense. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL #18 Monroe s+. 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL Siieneme 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


| PAY RETURN POSTAGE 
Neat, accurate work on bond paper. One free carbon. 
work proofread. I watch grammar and spelling. 
$1.00 minimum order. 
65c per thousand words 
CAROLYN M. THORPE 
4428 E. 50 Terrace Kansas City, Mo. 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant spt profitable. The largest 
market open to 4 he inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can HILE YOU LEARN! if you "have 
ordinary xR. ASbility, it is possible to earn the low 
cost of six mene instruction before it is finished. M 
segcigiined oo urse of instruction in WRITING FOR TH 
JUVENILE MAGAZINES fantasy teaches how to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 


WILL C. DERRY 
40 ROCK AVENUE EAST LYNN, MASS. 











AUTHORS 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality y ~ oy Recsseatte Rates 


9-9177 
1394 Third Avenue (at T9th Street) New York 21 











WANTED: SCIENCE FICTION 
FOR EUROPE! 
We require science fiction, mystery and West- 
ern best sellers by U.S. authors for resale in 
sugepe. Also wanted: Topnotch original ma- 
we magazine covers and telefilms. No 
-scripts. 
a literary agents—contact us, please! 
We're a leading European agency: 


bpa, Au 
cust te Germany 








Taxation Without Depletion! 
Dear Editor: 

Just read Pat Frank’s “The Taxman Cometh” 
in the April issue and was “moved to indignation.” 
A call should go out to all writers to start to work 
on their Congressmen. Is the pen really mightier 
than the oil well? And depletion allowances? Let's 
see what the scribbling profession can do! Writers 
of the USA unite, you have nothing to lose but 
your tax deductions. 

Les.iz BarrD 
960 Mesa Verde Road 
Pasadena, Calif. 


New Market 
Dear Editor: 


We are interested in short articles on boating 
and allied subjects that would appeal to our 
readers. 

We are a family-type publication, devoted to 
publishing material with appeal to small boat 
owners, water skiiers, skin divers, fishermen, etc. 
We publish bi-weekly, rates are 15c per single 
copy, $3.00 per year. 

We would like to receive factual, informative 
articles, personal experiences and “how to”’ arti- 
cles and will pay good rates upon publication, 
report promptly. 

Lee MartTIN 

West Coast Boatinc News 
1096012 W. Pico Blvd. 

Los Angeles 64, Calif. 


Outbound Market 
Dear Editor: 


Please cancel immediately the listing you have 
for materia] to be submitted to us c/o Nelson 
Nye, Tucson, Arizona. He is no longer connected 
with the Texas Livestock JourNAL and has 
been forwarding this material to us. The Post 
Office is complaining about material so addressed. 

As we no longer use such material, please relay 
this message to your readers. 


Jerks F. CasteELLAw 
Texas Livestock JouRNAL 
San Antonio, Texas 


Retraction 
Dear Editor: 


There were a few errors in our listing in the 
Photojournalism column in the May WD. Our 
address for True MEN Srortes is no longer 
1790 Broadway, but 32 West 22nd St., New 
York 10, N.Y. Secondly, we do not buy picture 
series. We do buy cheesecake sets, first rights only, 
and pay between $100 and $125. There is also 4 
mistake in the listing for Reat Magazine. The 
rate for a cover photo is $450, not $4.50. 

Haro_tp STRAUBING 
Crestwood Publishing Co. 
32 W. 22 nd St., 

New York 10, N. Y. 





Death List 
Dear Editor: 

Poets, mystery writers and others who enjoy 
employing words which suggest more to the reader 
than their literal meanings should be interested in 
a list of 20 words which suggest death to many 
persons. The words, which are from a list drawn 
up by psychologists at St. Louis University, are 
said to rouse anxiety and the fear of death. 

The psychological “death list” is: 1. Bird; 2. 
Journey; 3. Candle burning out; 4. To burn; 5. 
Across a bridge; 6. A trip; 7. Old man; 8. Statue; 
9. Thunder; 10. To drive away; 11. Black; 12. 
Water; 13. The silent one; 14. River; 15. To de- 
part; 16. Stranger; 17. Terminal; 18. The end; 
19. Four; 20. The thirteenth. 


PETER FARRELL 
644 Jersey Avenue 
Jersey City 2, N. J. 


Writers’ Club 
Dear Editor: 

The Minnesota AuTHor’s Guitp 726—2nd 
Ave, Minneapolis, Minnesota, hold meetings on 
the first and third Monday of each month, at 
8 p.m. This non-profit organization helps begin- 
ning and professional writers by the reading and 
criticism of manuscripts, and discussion of markets, 
and writing in general. Contact Phil Stienberg, 
President, 2753 Alabama Ave., St. Louis Park, 
Minnesota. WE 9-6960. 


Sell What You Know About the 
Hardware Trade to This Market 


Dear Editor: 


HarpwareE TRADE is looking for articles about 
hardware stores and it may be your readers can 
help us. We need material about successful hard- 
ware dealers in upper Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
North and South Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Missouri, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah and eastern Washington and Oregon. 


The articles should be about an outstanding 
facet of the firm’s business. For example, one 
merchant may do a tremendous volume in paint. 
We want to know where and how he advertises, 
what displays he uses, any selling gimmicks, un- 
usual items about his trade area, and some back- 
ground about his store and himself. 

Payment is on publication and runs from $15 
to $25 a page. 


Tom Prosst 
HARDWARE TRADE 
2642 University Ave. 
St. Paul 14, Minn. 


e@ Writer’s Digest featured in its August issue an 
article about trade journal writing (“I Make 
$20,000 A Year’) which included the top 110 
trade markets. The issues containing these 
markets art still available for 35c each.—Ed. 





We Want You..« Listen! 


For the third successive month we say, “If you can hear, 
you can learn to be a writer.” Scores of future fiction 
writers have started our course and are on their way to 
profit-making careers. This new audio-educational method, 
created and recorded by Richard Hill Wilkinson, widely 
known writer and teacher, makes learning professional 
writing an entirely pleasurable experience. 


Wilkinson wrote several thousand short 
stories, radio and television dramas and mo- 
tion pictures. Then he developed a method for 
teaching others those basic principles that 
made him such an amazingly prolific writer. 
He recorded his entire course on 16 long- 
playing double-faced discs (at 3314 r.p.m.). 

If you are truly serious about improving 
your chances of becoming a professional 
writer you will want to invest the small amount 
($6.00) necessary to bring you the first half- 
hour lesson. Or you may order the entire 
course of 16 lessons (and save yourself 10%) 
by sending $86.40 right now. 

Assignments are varied and enjoyable. 


Criticism of student manuscripts is included 
at no extra charge. 

The coupon below is for your convenience. 
Use it NOW and we'll speed your lesson No. 
1 on its way. 

INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF WRITING 
6114 Selma Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Gentlemen: 
( ) Send me Lesson No. 1 with the understanding that you 
will refund the full purchase price within 7 days if I 
am not completely satisfied. $6.00 enclosed. 
( ) Send me the entire course of 16 lessons at the discount 
rice of $86.40. Check or money order is enclosed. 
( ) Please send me more information. 


Name .... 
Address 
Bs vcsescs cee see me 
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Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 
because .... 


$ | we pay for your whole story even if we use 
only part of it 


we guarantee a report within two weeks 
every story is a contest entry 


our minimum annual contest awards 
total $10,275 . . . but in 1958 we paid out 
$17,975 in prizes and bonuses over and 
above word rates 


in addition to contest prizes, each story is 
eligible for bonuses up to $5000 


We'll award our new writer prize each year to a 
writer who makes her first sale to us in that year 


MODERN ROMANCES is the only 


confessions mag whose prizes are 
awarded over and above full word rates. 
If your 10,000 word story wins a $1000 
prize, you are first paid $500 at say our 
5c word rate . . . then $1000 in prize 
money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are 
real prizes! 


send-a postcard to 

Henry P. Malmgreen, Editor 

MODERN ROMANCES, 750 Third Avenue, N. Y. 17 for 
full details of the above fabulous offers. 








A Brook...a Thought...a Poem 


Dear Editor: 

“Poetry Workshop,” by Robert Avrett, in the 
March 1959 WD featured a photograph of a brook 
lazily winding its way through a misty morning. 
This picture, according to the author, was sup- 
posed to instantly provoke poets into writing 
poems in heroic couplet form. I stared at the 
photo for hours, thought about it for weeks, and 
finally came up with the following: 


The Slumbering Brook 
Spring’s foggy dawn expels grey clouds of chill 
Unveiling scenes magestic, cold and still. 


A quiet brook so slowly winds its way 
As though the world were halted for a day. 


There mirrored on that flowing brook we see 
A forest budding with nativity. 


Please hush Spring Morning while you warm the 
earth 
A weary brook ts sleeping in your berth. 
Les.ize Russe Foor 
1838 Sixth St. 
Altoona, Pa. 


Why Couldn’t I Think of That? 
Dear Editor: 


May the golden Lady Luck smile upon him and 
editors everywhere be nice to him evermore—and 
ne’re a reject slip flit across his literary path again 
as his reward for being the Good Neighbor in 
revealing a special “trick-in-trade” secret to his 
contemporary Scriptsters, ““The Page-End Indi- 
cator,” Forum, May WD. 

Orbiting into outer “white” space has been a 
dupe in my typing experience for many moons 
Now, that Mr. Eichinger has enlightened me on 
how to avoid this boo-boo, I hope I shall] never 
again goof, by running my characters off the 
brink of the bond into obliteration. 

Myre.e Dee CAMERON 
3350 N. Orange Ave. 
Orlando, Fla. 








WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 





STORIES : 3730.00. Advance’ foro beck idea! 
NOVELS & Spiscovery” te Esquina LaAGAzna! 
BOOKS © Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 


© BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 











+ Don’t market haphazardly and write Ly ° Wete, for - on detailed circular 
If you went results: before sending your manuscript. The fee is ‘ou want to sell we 
can help you. Comprehensive sales and editoris ley ~, 1 ren ctllebed writers. 


Protessional fiction PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


handled 10%, and 
we -adiong pe bow Manuscript Placement for Authors 
highest-rate markets. 33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 
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Every time you look over the fence at what you imagine is the greener pasture on the other 
side you turn your back on the greenbacks in your own garden. The writers now enjoying those 
greener pastures didn’t get them by spending their time looking at someone else. They did 
what you should be doing—found out what they had, learned how to make the most of it. 
It wasn’t luck—it was intelligent planning that led them into those green pastures. 


FLASH: As we go to press—two book sales in one day, to Knopf and Dell. 


ALF checks have gone to writers like yourself for sales to The Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Reader’s Digest, Redbook, True, Argosy, and specialized markets. That’s why ALF checks have 
gone to book authors from Lippincott, Putnam, Gold Medal, Dell Originals, Doubleday, Simon & 
Schuster, Harper’s, Dodd-Mead, Prentice-Hall, Crowell, Norton, Nelson, Pocket Books, Popular 
Library, Bantam, Perma Books, Scribner’s Ace and many others. That’s why ALF clients have been 
produced through Maurice Evans Productions, Universal International, MGM, 20th Century Fox, 
Columbia, Matinee Theatre, Schlitz Playhouse (again only a few samples). 

How did the authors I mentioned get started? By telling me about themselves when they sent 
me their scripts. The success of ALF clients is based on backgrounds-into-writing-careers—an 
ALF exclusive. When you send your first scripts (as samples of your writing) be sure to tell 
me about yourself. And that goes for all these categories: 


BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free offers and new agents learning at your 
expense. Here you will receive detailed initial comment and, if your script is salable, submissions to 
editors. Fee refunded from commission. 


STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your way by commission or fees. I prefer commis- 


sions, but until I make two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. 
TV: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS. 50; and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF THE AU- 
GUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest professional criticism of your work. If your script 
8 not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is un- 
le—actually not worth further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your 
ture work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsal- 
able, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy 
in line with your talents. 


PROFESSIONALS: If you have sold $500 worth of general magazine material, or a book to a legitimate pub- 


er. during the past year, I can work with you on a 10% commission basis. Tell me about your sales, short story or 
bk or beth. and we'll get on with the business of career building. 


AL. FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 











LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 


Short shorts under 2,000 words...... $3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words........ 5.00 
TV sctipts—One act ................. 3.00 
NR io x on aia wee 5.00 
Three acts .............. 7.50 
RBI SR i Bie. 15.00 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 


13098 cher LITERARY AGENCY 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y 








NOTICE TO U.S. publishers and agents 


Please note that | am no longer associated with the Wolf Detlef 
Rohr bpa literary agency in Augsburg, Germany. Instead, | shall 
once more sell the properties of American agents to German, 
Swiss, Austrian and Jegosiavian publishers, jest as | did in the 
past. | am an editor and pioneer of many German science fiction 
series. My commission is ten per cent. 


WALTER ERNSTING, Agency for Science Fiction 


IRSCHENBERG / BB. — GERMANY 








BOOK WRITERS 


My expert help will pave the way to success for you. My 

clients are selling. 1 will edit, polish, correct, and present 
your book at its very best. It will be returned to you type- 
written, ready for the publisher. $1.75 per thousand words, 
extra (carbon) copy included. Convenient terms may be 
arranged if desired. 


EDITH M. NAILL 
8815 N. Wisconsin Street Phoenix, Arizona 








SCENE-BLOCK STORY CONSTRUCTION FORMULA 


Correct Plot Pattern Automatic 


MURDERER’S DICTIONARY HARD-BOILED TERMS 
. Used in Today’s Crime Fiction 
Printed Booklets—$1.00 Each 


ROLLYN PUSLISTeES co. 
2620 E. 5éth Street, Huntington Park, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 
Corrasible bond; free carbon; extra first and last 
pages; 60c per thousand; 70c per thousand with 
corrections; $1 minimum charge. 

EVELYN NEAL 


P. ©. Box 619 Oakdale, California 








WANT TO SELL? 


YOUR CHANCES ARE GREATER IN BRITAIN. 3000 
more books published last year in England than in the 
United States! 

MANUSCRIPTS CONSIDERED FOR BOOMING BRIT- 
ISH MARKETS AS WELL AS UNITED STATES. 
Terms: Unpublished authors, $10 per mss for evaluating 
and handling. Professionals, the usual percentage on sales. 

INTERNATIONAL LITERARY AGENCY 
P.O. Box 1397, Grand Central Station, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Rogues Gallery 
Dear Editor: 


Just to celebrate the receipt of my millionth 
rejection slip, and in tribute to the gentle kindness 
of yours, I am tendering this gallery of portraits 
(evolved by extra-sensory perception) of other 
editors whose rejection slips have impressed me, 


as I advanced from: pulp, humor, 
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After this came the Sports “Sexies,” 0° 





I am sorry my peculiar gift does not enable me to 
visualize the editor of a writer’s trade journal. 


EMMETT BrRIGHTWELL 
P. O. Box 291 
Elmont, N. Y. 
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Shorter and Sweeter 


Dear Editor: 

I just had to tell somebody. Recently I got a 
couple of checks. One of them was for a brief 
article “The Psychology a Woman Should Use on 
Her Husband.” The editor sent a note, saying he 
didn’t want the item for publication, but wanted 
to send it to his wife who was contemplating suing 
him for a divorce. 


The other check was for an article I labored 
hard and long over. A total of 350 words, I didn’t 
discover until it got into print that I could have 
saved a lot of learning how to spell words, and 
erasing overstrikes and such stuff. For out of the 
350 words, the magazine used 23 words! They 
sent $20 for it! From now on I’m gonna write ’em 
shorter and sweeter! 


e I'd also like to hear from that editor to learn 
if the item headed off divorce proceedings of his 
woman.—Ed. 

MELVIN BELEW 

McKinney, Texas 


Here’s a July Writer’s Conference 


Dear Editor: 


We thought we had filed information about our 
1959 Southern States Writing Workshops with 
your magazine for listing in the regular Summer 
Writers’ Conferences edition, but lo, we must have 
been derelict. 

I’m sorry that information about our 1959 
Southern States Writing Workshops reached you 
after the listing in your April issue, however, we 
would like for your readers to know that SS W W 
will be held at Camp Cherryfield for Adults, 
Brevard, N. C., for two weeks, July 25 to August 8, 
1959. Workshops will be held in the writing of: 
short story, novel, poetry, drama and non-fiction. 
Staff will be as follows: Louise Blackwell, director ; 
Louis DeJean, co-director; Robert Avrett, Eunice 
Bradley and Chalmers S. Murray. 


Louise BLACKWELL, Director 
Southern States Writing Workshops 
Brevard, N. C. 


Our April Cover 
Dear Editor: 

My compliments on the selection of the cover 
for the April Writer’s Dicest. That sweet-faced 
young Christian mother, Mrs Leonard, teaching 
her son, little Bill, the ways of Christ in a nation 
that is threatened with war and bulging at the 
seams with crime, is a wholesome sight. It makes 
you feel good, that God’s purposes for us are being 
fulfilled. It is inspiring. 

Through the years the general tone of your 
Magazine including articles and art work is much, 
much improved. Keep it always looking to the 
better things in life. 


Loris E. BoLLan 
Havana, Illinois 





| COUNT THE N.I.A. 
TRAINING INVALUABLE 


"| count the training you gave me 
invaluable. Last = ot iy | had a chil- 
dren's book published, which has had 
many favorable comments. Also, | 
have had several feature articles pub- 
lished. | have just received $125.00 
for an illustrated commercial article 
on ‘The Scallop Industry.’ | feel that 
a person interested in writing would 
do well to take your course. Your con- 
structive criticisms, analysis of work 
and promptness in correction gave 
me a big boost.'"—Mr. P. F. Whitten, 
28 Mechanic St., Attleboro, Mass. 


Why Can't YOU Write 
FOR PROFIT? 


It's much simpler than you think! 


O MANY people with the “germ” of writing 
in them simply never get started. They suffer 
from inertia. Or they set up imaginary bar- 

riers to taking the first step. Many are convinced 
the field is confined to persons gifted with a genius 
for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commercial 
writing is done by so-called “‘unknowns..”’ Not only 
do these thousands of men and women like your- 
self write most of the fiction, advertising copy, TV 
and radio scripts you see and hear, but countless 
articles on business, current events, social matters, 
household affairs, hobbies, travel, local, church 
and club activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every week 
thousands of checks for $25, $50, $100, and much 
more go out to writers, many of them N.I.A. 
trained whose latent abilities were perhaps no 
greater than yours. 


Learn and Earn by Writing 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to learn 
writing is by writing! Every copy ‘‘cub’’ goes through the 
course of practical criticism—a training that turns out more 
successful authors than any other experience. That is why 
Newspaper Institute of America bases its writing instruction 
on the Copy Desk Method. It starts and keeps you writing in 
your own home, on your own time. And upon the very same 
kind of actual assignments given daily to metropolitan re- 
porters. Thus you learn by & oing, not by studying the indi- 
vidual styles of model authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively by practi- 
cal writers. Gradually they help to clarify your own fatine- 
tive style. Writing soon becomes easy, absorbing. Profitable, 
too, as you gain the “‘professional’’ touch. With this expert 
guidance, many N.I.A. students sell material easily written 
in sparetime early in their training, often with their first 
assignments. 


Free Writing Aptitude Test 


Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will reveal whether or 
not you have natural talent for writing. It will analyze your 
powers of observation and dramatic instinct. You'll enjoy 
taking this test. There is no cost or obligation. Simply mail 
the coupon below, today. Ne NY Institute of America. 
One Park Avenue, New York (Founded 1925) 
(Licensed by State of New York.) j Bn Member, 
National Home Study Council. 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, 
your Writing Aptitude Test and urther 
information about writing for profit, as 
M promised in Writer’s Dicest, July. 
r. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Address 


City Zone tate 
(All correspondence confidential. ‘No —-. will call. ) 
7-L-599 











Copyright 1959, Newspaper Institute of America 




































Writer's Digest sceeedapicee 


Cover : 

Douglas Borgstedt, photography 
editor of the Post (left) and Ben Lf 
Schultz, Sports Illustrated’s color | 3 
film editor make dramatic ‘look- | 
ing copy at the 3rd Annual 
Photojournalism Conference, 
see pages 26-34. 


EDITOR 
Richard K. Abbott 
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MANAGING EDITOR 
Richard Rosenthal 





ASSOCIATE EDITOR 
Lynn Hautman 
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ASSOCIATE EDITOR 15 The Writer in New York 

Florence Hoffmaster 22 Gardening on A Typewriter, Doris E. Stebbins 
26 Photojournalism Confetence Report, Rus Arnold 
35 No Talk, No Play, Stanley Richards 
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ADVERTISING MANAGER ' 
39 New York Market Letter, Pauline Bloom : 
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Dolores Daly 


BUSINESS MANAGER 44 Happy Verse-itis, Dear Grace!, Harriet Robinson 
Aron M. Mathieu 46 Writer’s Market 

52 Cartoonist Cues, John Norment 

ART DIRECTOR 58 Radio-TV, Nancy Vogel 

William Leonard 66 Travel Markets (concluded) 





Edited and published at 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio, Thirty-five cents a copy; $3:50 the year; $6.00 for two years; 
$3.50 the year in Canada and Latin America; $4.50 foreign. Subscribers sending change of address should allow thirty days to 
take effect and send in the old address. Established 1919. 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are long-established subsidy book publishers for nearly forty years who offer 
you free MS reading: competent editorial treatment; able art work: punctual 
printers; copies to newspapers and magazines for review: cataloguing; distribution 
through dealers and circulars to author's personal mailing list. 


If you have a typewritten MS on any subject (25,000 words and up) you are cor- 
dially invited to submit it. with the complete certainty on your part that it will be 
read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. On 
occasion we offer straight royalty if possible. 


YES, WE DO PUBLISH POETRY. Our Series, Contemporary Poets of Dorrance, 
numbers over 500 volumes published through the years. 


If accepted, your book will be published promptly and adequately, other- 
wise your MS will be returned. Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Publishers Since 1920) 
DEPT. W.D. 131 NORTH 20th STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Postal Information 
Dear Editor: 

Here is some information about International 
Reply coupons that should interest many WD 
readers. 


In this regard I am quoting herewith informa- 


tion furnished in the Postal Manual, Post Office 
Department, part of which is as follows: 
“International reply coupons of the Universal 
Postal Union, printed in blue ink and bearing the 
caption, COU PON-REPOSE INTERNATIONAL 
at the top and the name of the country of issue at 
the bottom, are sold in most countries. 
“International reply coupons of United States 
issue may be purchased at United States post 
offices (where there is a demand for same) for 13 
cents each. Each coupon is exchangeable in any 
country for a stamp or stamps representing the 
international postage on a single-rate surface letter. 
Upon presentation of a sufficient number of cou- 
pons, the stamp or stamps received in exchange 
may be used to prepay a letter to this country by 
air. Unused United States reply coupons may be 
redeemed by the original purchaser at the rate of 
12 cents each. 
“International reply coupons issued in other 
countries are exchangeable at United States post 
offices for postage stamps at the rate of 8 cents 
each, except that Canadian and Mexican inter- 
national reply coupons are exchanged at the rate 
of 4 cents each in postage. You may not redeem 
more than 10 coupons at one time unless you pre- 
sent the article or articles which are to be prepaid 
and affix the postage at the post office. 
C. M. Hiccins 
Postal Inspector in Charge 
Cincinnati Division 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

To Other Would-Be Writers 

Dear Editor: 

Do you want to write? Do you have something 
to write about? A few years ago I found I didn’t 
when I wanted to make my long cherished dream 
come true. In three years I had collected about 
three hundred dollars in checks, mostly from fillers, 
and several nice prizes, but something was lacking. 
Then came an offer asking me to be secretary in a 
busy automobile club office. As our family expenses 
were rapidly mounting due to teen-age offspring, 
the steady salary offered, induced me to say yes. 

It was then I realized I really had had nothing 
to offer the writing market. During my normal, 
sheltered life, even the few unusual experiences I 
had had could be topped by many people who were 
also better writers. Nor was I an authority on any- 
thing. 

As I became absorbed in my new work and dealt 
with the public, I realized how little I knew it. 
Meeting people in this way was different than 
being with them socially. Local-ites as well as peo- 
ple from all over the world came in to us for 
advice. I met celebrities, entertainment personali- 

ties, millionaires, politicians, and even so-called 
crooks. I got to know informally lawyers, doctors, 





SUDDENLY 
IT'S TOMORROW 
The Tomorrow You've Been Dreaming About 


ARE YOU REALIZING YOUR DREAMS? 


IT'S NOT TOO LATE 


Enroll now in the Pauline Bloom Workshop for Writers 


and prepare for tomorrow’s successes. One 
secondary market can pay for your course 
you on your way as a writer. 


e toa 
and start 


‘Your criticism was just like a course in short 


story writing. It was a great help to 


me.”’ 


Sarah S. Pfeiffer. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Have you a problem story? Miss Bloom can tell you 
not only what’s wrong, but what to do to make it right. 
$1.00 per thousand words, $5.00 minimum per ms. 75c 

er thousand words for =— of 25,000 words or more. 


‘ayment and stamped sel 
accompany each ms. 


addressed envelope should 


GET IN ON THE GROUND FLOOR—TODAY 





PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 


60 Plaza Street-D, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Licensed by New York State 


I'd like to know more. Without obligation please tell 


me about your step-by-step help. 





ee 














Make Extra Money 


Writing! 


You can write fillers, photo stories, trade journal 
articles, a column, news features. Men and women 
of all ages are selling in their spare time. Why not 


you? Let us show you what editors wan 


t and how 


we train you for this work. Send today for our free 
illustrated folder and learn how to “write to sell.” 


NON-FICTION PRESS 


pt. 
P. 0. Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPT TYP 


IST 


Beautiful bond paper; 60c per thousand words, 70c minor 


corrections; extensive corrections $1.00 (grammar, —— 
ing, punctuation). Minimum $1.00. Poetry Ic per li 


free carbon. Send postage please. Fast servi 


ELLEN BROWN 


ne; 
ce. 


Box 3082 Fort Worth 5, Texas 


Vacation August 20 to 30 











NEED LITERARY AID? 


GHOSTWRITING REWRITING 
EDITING RESEARCH 


LETTERS (Sales, Promotion, Etc. 


) 


Free Brochtre Describes Services. 


LITERARY AID BUREAU 
215 West 98 Street, NYC. 


MO 2-1058 
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OVER $4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES 
WON BY OUR STUDENTS RECENTLY 


$84,000 from Remington 
$25,000 from Post Cereals 
$25,000 from Chevrolet 
$20,000 from Maidenform 
$15,000 from Colgate 
$10,000 from Dial Soap 
$10,000 from Karo 

132 Vacation Trips & Cruises 
124 Cars in Various Contests 


You too can learn the secrets of winning in state- 
ment, last line, slogan and naming contests. Write 
NOW for your FREE copy of the newest “SHEP- 
HERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN'’— 
bringing you winning help for the big contests now 
on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Sell the Scripts 
You Write! 


We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. PRACTICAL 
MAGAZINE WRITING is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, TV plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write 
for pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 














As never before you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 


FREE Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 
Use the coupon below for complete information. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-B Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 





Please send free booklet, "The Way Past the Editor." 
No cost or obligation. 














and ministers. I talked with sorrowing folk like the 
parents of a boy just murdered, the heartbroken 
father whose son had been sent to the penitentiary, 
and the young mother widowed by the Grand 
Canyon air disaster. I quickly learned people are 
more apt to open their hearts to folk they do not 
know too well. No longer a writer literally, I found 
myself subconsciously story-searching. 

I find my entire life has become enriched by this 
working experience. Now the old urge to write has 
come back again and I can’t seem to suppress it. 
But at last I feel I have something to write about. 
When I write of my daughter’s miraculous re- 
covery from polio, I will know better how other 
mothers feel because I have heard of their sorrows 
and victories. When I write of my fight over what 
I thought was a malignency, I will know how other 
survivors feel because I’ve talked to survivors of 
airplane, train, and car accidents, and even to a 
survivor from the Andrea Doria. By projecting 
these reactions into my articles I hope to help other 
people face similar emergencies. 

So to all would-be writers, I would say, be sure 
you really have something to write about. If not, 
forget writing for a while and learn about life. Get 
a job where you rub shoulders with humanity. You 
learn by living. 

Dutcize RoBEeRTSON 
421 S. Ardmore 
Villa Park, Illinois 


Writers Guild of America, West 
Dear Editor: 


We have had many requests for our list of Liter- 
ary Agents, primarily from non-members who have 
noticed the squib appearing in your magazine 
monthly to the effect that such a list can be ob- 
tained from the Guild. These requests are invari- 
ably addressed to the Guild at 882 Beverly Boule- 
vard. Would you please correct your copy where- 
ever reference is made to Writers Guild of America, 
west or to the Screen Writers Guild so that our 
new address is shown as: 

Myrna MILLER 
Administrative Assistant 
8955 Beverly Boulevard 
Los Angeles 48, Calif. 


Change the y to i and add es 
Dear Editor: 


The purpose of this note is to reassure any of 
your readers who may have doubts about our 
ability to spell—doubts based on the appearance 
of “universitys” in our June announcement, that 
we can spell. Believe it or not, we really are fa- 
maliar with the rule of changing “y” to “‘ie”’ in 
the plural. 

Lesiiz THOMAS 
Registrar 
New York School of Writing 
2 E. 45th St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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< OUR OPINION of any Literary Consultant is only as accurate as 
ig your information about him. I have been giving information in these 
‘ ig ads for over 20 years, listing my writing accomplishments, naming 
4 i$ reliable references and quoting clients I have coached into print. My aim 
q G has been, not to pressure you into buying a service, but to provide you with 
r ie a fair basis for making decisions of your own. 
e s Clients who come to me for counsel have a right to know my personal 
: ps identity, the titles of books I have written, whether I hold membership in any 
a S national writers’ organizations and how I am rated by investigative agencies 
Pes such as Dun & Bradstreet. I provide this information in my free prospectus, 
BOOK WRITING HELP. I also answer ten of the questions most com- 
monly asked by inquirers and give the names and pictures of successful clients. 
BOOK WRITING HELP also explains that my help is tailored to the 
special needs of your manuscript. I have no mimeograped lessons, no pre- 
arranged methods of processing your story, no services lying on a shelf with 
a labels and price tags attached. First, I examine your manuscript and deter- 
Ss ; mine its needs, then we talk about procedures. 
4 c It costs you nothing to get a copy of BOOK WRITING HELP, and your 
le- i inquiry isn’t going to bring a salesman to your door or a flood of sales litera- 
re- cK ture in the mail. Send me your request today, and tell me about yourself, 
K your writings and literary ambitions. 
is 
ie GET YOUR BOOK WRITING HELP FROM A BOOK WRITER. 
'e YOU DON’T HAVE TO SETTLE FOR LESS. 
s 
is CRITICISM — REVISION — EDITING — GHOST-WRITING 
of i 
our he 
nce (53 
hat C 
fa- i> 
> in = 
; POST OFFICE BOX 38 
i MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF. 
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© 4 Book Sale a Day... 


For many years now, we’ve set a minimum book-sales requirement for ourselves which, 
now that we stop to think about it, is an amazingly tough one—and one which we’re certain 
very few other agencies have ever come close to matching. This self-imposed requirement is 
that we sell at least one book to a different publisher every working day in each month (and 
no fair counting the second or subsequent sales to any publisher to whom we’ve already sold 
a book that month). 

We've just been going over our records for the past five years, and we’re more than a 
little proud to report that we haven’t missed meeting this requirement once in this entire 
period. By way of example, here is a list of our “one sale to a different publisher every 
working day” for a typical month: 

MON TUE WED THU FRI 


O rMEOUuT |@_ THE © juuus 
OF JOINT STAR-MAKERS by Syd Hott 


by Philip K. Dick by Frank Kane To HARPER AND 
To LIPPINCOTT To DELL BOOKS BROTHERS 


Ou ver O vcwvezvous |@ THE TIDE |@ EATTHE — |(@cuNsmone 
arnariancyharreny WENT OUT | FLAMING IRON | ty rovert turner 

by Charles Eric Maine by Franklin M. Davis, Jr. To WHITMAN PUBLISHING 

To BALLANTINE BOOKS | To SIMON AND SCHUSTER COMPANY 
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We'll be happy to work with you on your material, book-lengths or other types. SMLA, 
incidentally, makes over 6,000 sales of all types of material each year. 


SERVICE: If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can 
be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional 
charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give 
you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output 
on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin 
to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for 
scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for 
example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, 
$50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half-hour scripts, 
$15 for one-hour scripts, $20 for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other 
types of material on request. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all submissions. 


AT] SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC 


58O FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36. N.Y. 
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Jack Sharkey, writer 


David McDowell, publisher 


Rust Hills, fiction editor 


Vance Bourjaily, novelist 
Norman ‘Podhoretz, critic 


discuss the pros and cons of 


Bill Leonard, Moderator of WCBS-TV’s “Eye 
on New York”, pops the questions to his five 
prominent guests for “The Writer in New York” 


The Writer In New York 


Bill Leonard, Moderator: Thousands of new 
books, magazine stories and articles are writ- 
ten here, bought here and published here in 
New York every year. But New York is more 
to a young writer than the place where his 
work is accepted for publication. It’s the 
symbol of the fame and fortune he hopes to 
win. The symbol of triumph and romance. 


Why Does A Young Writer Come? 


Jack Sharkey is a young writer from Chi- 
cago. He has sold two short stories so far in 
his career. Seven months ago, like countless 
young writers before him, he came to do his 
work in New York. 


Jack, what is New York to you that makes 
it a better place to come to write than in 
your own home town? 


Jack: It’s kind of handy with the publish- 
ing houses all being around here. And I 
found that it’s a little cheaper than paying 
postage on the manuscripts to come out here 
and carry them around myself. 


Bill: So contacts seem important to you as 
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Jack Sharkey . . . ‘goodby, 
Chicago, hello New York’ 


a writer. Have they been better here in New 
York than by mail? 


Jack: Yes, I would say so. The people are 
right here and it’s hard for them to get away 
from me if I can see them. 


Bill: Let’s go back a bit. How long have you 
known you wanted to be a writer? 


Jack: Oh, since I was about fourteen or 
fifteen years old. 


Bill: Did somebody tell you that you were 
good ? 


Jack: No. They really didn’t think too 
much of it. I thought I was good. That 
helped. 


Bill: And that’s the important thing. When 
did you first get the idea it was important to 
come to New York? 


Jack: About a year ago, but I couldn’t make 
it then. Finally I was able to swing the deal 
this last February. 
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Bill: How do you make it now? You'd 
been working in Chicago and you quit and 
came here to live . . . on what? 


Jack: On my savings. They are not too 
great, but I get by pretty well. 


How Does A Writer Live? 


Bill: When you say you get by . . . where 


do you live? In the Village? 


Jack: No. I live at the other end of the 
island ... uptown... on the west side. 


Bill: Because you like it, because it’s cheap, 
or what? 


Jack: Because I like it . . . because it’s cheap, 
both. 


Bill: Jack, you haven’t taken a job here. 
Why? 


Jack: Well, it kind of interferes with the 
writing. At least it does for me. I have heard 
that there are people who can do it—work 
and write, but the best I can do, jobwise, is 
typist, and if I’m typing all day, when I come 
home I couldn’t keep typing all night too. 


Bill: How much writing do you do? 


Jack: Oh, eight o'clock in the morning to 
about six o’clock at night. All of it isn’t typ- 
ing. A lot of it is just thinking about what 
I’m going to type. 


Bill: How much walking and seeing of New 
York do you do? Is that part of it? 


Jack: Oh, I see it when I can, but usually I 
wait until I finish something, then start going 
around with it. 


Bill: Going around to the publishers ? 
Jack: Yes. 


Bill: How much failure are you ready to 
take, Jack? 


Jack: Well, all I have to take until I make 
it. I figure I’ll make it or I wouldn’t have 
come. 


Bill: What does making it mean to you? 


Jack: Making enough money to keep me 
writing until I make some more. That’s . . . 
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Bill: (Interrupting) So money is a part of 
it? 

Jack: Just to keep a roof over my head. 
Bill: How much does it cost you to live? 
Jack: About twenty-five dollars a week. 
Bill: Twenty-five dollars a week! That’s 


awfully little money. Now if you wrote the 
book that sold, where would you live then? 


Jack: I’d probably stay in the same place 
I'm in now. I know my way around. The 
rent is still cheap and I’d have that much 
more left over. 


Bill: So you haven’t projected yourself be- 
yond the place you're living now and the 
kind of life you’re living now? 


Jack: Well, I have. I figure I’ll at least get 
back home to Chicago and have a ticker tape 
parade and all that. 


Bill: I’m sure you will. How about the 





David McDowell, left, and Ivan Obolensky, right, discuss a new manuscript . . . could be by Helga 
Sandburg, Frederick Manfred, William Carlos Williams, all McDowell, Obolensky Inc. authors. 





other writers you’ve met in New York. Is it 
important for you to brush against them or 
not? 


Jack: It’s hard to say. I haven’t met too 
many. I’ve met about two writers. And we 
didn’t really hit it off. My main circle of 
friends is artistic people. They’re actors, 
singers, and dancers, but I don’t really know 
any writers very well. 


Bill: But you’re in the place you want to be, 
doing the thing you want to do. 


Jack: Oh, yes. I’m quite happy. 


Bill: New York is the publishing center of 
America. David McDowell is President and 
Editor-In-Chief of one of New York’s young- 
est publishing houses. It’s already a distin- 
guished one, McDowell, Obolensky Incor- 
porated. David McDowell is a man that 
young writers like Jack Sharkey hope to 
interest in their work. 
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Are Personal Contacts Important? 


Mr. McDowell, would you say that young 
writers are wise to leave the peace and se- 
curity of their home towns to brave a tough 
and complicated city like New York? 


David: I think it’s a splendid idea for 
young writers to come to New York. 


Bill: Why? 


David: Because I feel that too frequently 
writers from small towns and small cities are 
somewhat removed from other influences, 
other writers. They need to meet more peo- 
ple, to be in closer touch with the publishers, 
the agents, the magazine editors. And this 
can only be done adequately and completely 
by living in New York, or by coming here 
quite frequently and seeing them and getting 
to know them. 


Bill: Does your faith in the ability of a writer 
to produce—produce something good—have 
anything to do with his personality and your 
personal contact with him or another pub- 
lisher’s contact with him? Is it something 
that goes beyond the mere printed page? 


David: I don’t see how it could be other- 
wise. Of course, the central thing is the work 
of art itself, and of course, that is the printed 
page. But one has to make some sort of 
guess on the basis of a man’s personality, 
about what you think of his dedication, 
his stamina, his fecundity—in other words 
whether or not he’ll continue to grow. 


Bill: And the only way you can do that is to 
have the writer come to New York because 
the publisher isn’t usually going to North 
Carolina or Chicago? 


David: Only-a certain amount,can be ac- 
complished by correspondence. 


What About Literary Companionship? 


Bill: Is there a real literary world in New 
York, or is this another of the metropolitan 
myths? 


David: I think that there are several liter- 
ary worlds in New York, not just one where 
all members are in constant communication 
with and deal with each other steadily. Ac- 
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tually there are several groups of pecple 
within the New York literary world whose 
interests are closer to one another than to 
those of other literary groups. They meet, 
and there is a good deal of overlapping of 
interests and fields. I don’t mean this is like 
a closed fraternity type thing, but people do 
tend to gravitate, among writers and theater 
in New York, to that group of people whose 
problems seem more or less similar to thei: 
own. 


Bill: In your opinion, are there too many 
writers, too many young people trying to be 
writers, just enough or too few? 


David: I would say, in general, there are 
far too many, not just young people, but 
people in general, trying to write. Very few 
of them are going to pan out. It’s agtonishing 
how many letters you get from people all 
over the country, both young and old, who 
feel that either his life or her life, or the life 
of his wife or her husband, is absolutely fas- 
cinating and would make great material for 
art if put down on paper. 


Bill: So part of your job is to discourage 
writers as well as to encourage them? 


David: To discourage the bad ones and to 
encourage the good ones—not writers in 
general. 


Bill: Do you think that the hopeful writer 
spends too much time thinking of writing as 
art and not enough thinking of it as business? 


David: I’m completely unable to answer 
that. I don’t believe any really serious artist, 
after a period of time, thinks of it as opera- 
ting in a complete vacuum and without 
human contact. 


Bill: Thank you, David McDowell. 


Rust Hills is Fiction Editor of Esqguire—a 
magazine that regularly publishes unknown 
writers side by side with famous ones. 


Who Reads My Manuscript? 


Rust, why do writers come here to New 
York by the battalions? 


Rust: I think one reason is they don’t trust 
the mails. Somehow they send in a manu- 
script and it comes back to them. . . with 4 
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rejection slip. They feel, “Here it is. It came 
back. Who read it? How do I know anyone 
read it?” 


Bill: How do they know? 


Rust: How do they know when they come 
to New York? They come around and 
badger you in the office, perhaps. . . badger 
smeone ... and generally, they feel that in 
being here they'll get to know just who it is 
who’s reading their stuff. 


Bill: —They think they'll find the secret, 
somehow ? 


Rust: New York has always been a center 
for people who are driving for success in the 
art fields. They find more people like them- 
elves here. 


Bill: Is that getting to be more and more? 
We hear more and more about San Fran- 
cisco and the Beat Generation of writers and 
the Chicago school. What about New York? 
ls this still the proper mecca? 


Rust: I think it is. There always will be 
wmeplace where writers have to gather. The 
thing about New York, as far as the writer is 
concerned is this: People are going to and 
from Europe all the time—they pass through 
New York. If they are going from Iowa City 
io Paris they have to go thorugh New York. 
If they are going from Oklahoma to Stock- 
holm, they go through New York. 


What Does A New York Writer Write? 


Bill: When people live in New York, what 
parts of the city do they tend to write about? 
Or what thing? You must get hundreds of 
pieces about living in New York. 


ust: We get an awful lot of manuscripts 
about New York City living. Loneliness is a 
ommon theme. A common situation is the 
ocktail party where no one communicates 
ith anyone else and they’re all hostile to 
one another. This is a set piece. 


bill: What do you do with those set pieces? 


Rust: Well, if they’re funny enough, we'll 
publish them, I guess. 


bill: You don’t sound very enthusiastic. 


Rust Hills, Fiction Editor of Esquire, knows 
writers, knows stories, picks winners (2 in the 
current O’Henry Short Story Prize collection). 


Rust: No. The kind of story we like is a 
more full-bodied story, the literary story— 
less the satirical thing. We have published an 
awful lot of the funny little things, but they 
aren’t the ones that get us excited. 


Bill: Sometimes writers come here to write 
about the hometown they come from, isn’t 
that true? 


Rust: And by and large, that’s probably 
better. Their first reaction to New York may 
be inaccurate. It may be that they should 
write about where they came from . . . if, of 
course, they should be writing at all. 


Bill: Thank you Rust Hills. 


Why Does A Successful Novelist Return? 


Bill: Vance Bourjaily is an author who has 
lived through the early, struggling years in 
New York. He has published three novels. 
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The first two were well received. The third 
is called The Violated. According to the 
New York TIMEs it’s “bound to be one of 
the most talked-about novels of the year. 
A hit.” 


Vance, you’ve been teaching at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa for the past couple of years. But 
you're back now in New York, the “scene of 
your earlier crimes.” Why? What draws a 
successful author back? 


Vance: Well, it would be nice to say that 
there was some sort of spiritual renewal in- 
volved, but I’m afraid it is mostly the practi- 
cal and social consideration. 


Why Isn’t Writing The Book Enough? 


Bill: Then it’s important, in your estimate, 
for an author, successful as well as unsuc- 
cessful, to be here at this fountain head of 
literary activity. 


Vance: This is the place where careers are 
made... and broken. 


Bill: Have you found that there is more to 
writing a book than simply writing it? Why 
isn’t the book itself enough? 


Vance: I think the book itself is enough in 
one sense, but it may be that one is unwilling 
to wait long enough for that to prove so. 
There may be certain things you can do to 
enhance the book’s chances of bringing an 
immediate return in terms of those things 
you are ambitious to have it return. 


Bill: Have great writers, American and 
otherwise, ever done anything like this? 
What your're saying is that your personality 
can help in the sale, the recognition of a 
work. Is that common? 


Vance: Perhaps not so much as a person- 
ality as simply as a businessman. I’m fond of 
saying that the greatest literary agent of the 
twentieth century was George Bernard Shaw, 
who handled all his own business affairs as 
well as very shrewdly publicizing himself. It 
seems to me the same sort of thing in a more 
modest way can be accomplished by a writer 
like myself, at the time of the publication of 
his book by being in New York and taking 
advantage of such opportunity for publicity 
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Vance Bourjaily . . . 3 published 
novels and a return to New York 


and promotion as may arise here which may 
not arise elsewhere. 


Bill: How about that early struggle in New 
York which I know you went through. 
Would you agree with Thomas Wolfe that 
this is a terribly lonely place for a young 
writer? 


Vance: It’s a terribly hard place and full 
of different kinds of pain. I don’t think the 
particular kinds I experienced were quite} 
like Wolfe’s because in my young writer days 

I was married, so I was not lonely. However, 
there were economic struggles and rebuffs in 
the attempts to gain recognition, which hurt 
pretty hard at the time. 


binetes 
so an 
Bill: Finally, why did you write your book, Peen in 
The Violated, with a New York background Bos 
and why did you make your characters New fork 





Yorkers? OLITA 
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Vance: I wanted to write about people wh? fhange 


live certain kinds of representative America® Bulture 
lives and live them very fully. It seems 0f. 


me that this sort of life is lived more fully nf \ 
New York than elsewhere in the county.—F'™S 
Almost more characteristically. he W 
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Bill: Thank you Vance Bourjaily. 
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Bill: Writers and publishers are only part 
of the literary picture, which must also in- 
clude—the critics. 


Norman Podhoretz has been called the best 
of the young literary critics. His reviews ap- 
pear in the New York Times, the ParTISAN 
Review, the New Yorker and in other 
magazines. 


NYC—Always A Literary Center? 


At ere ie © 


Norman, has New York always been a liter- 
ary center? 





Norman: I think that’s probably true. I 
dare say you could point to examples where 
that has not been the case, ‘but certainly in 
recent history most of the avant garde move- 
ents in literature have found their greatest 
yelcome in New York; that is, by the New 
ork reading public and by many of the New 
ork critics. 


















ill: Has this always been true throughout 
merican history? Has New York been the 
enter of literary activity? 


nay 


iorman: No, not at all. Until 1880 the cen- 
er was New England and particularly, Bos- 
on. After 1880 or so when the Industrial 
evolution began to develop as the major 
actor in shaping the modern world and with 
ta need for cheap labor you had tons and 
oods of immigrants coming in, who located 
hemselves mainly in New York because it 
as big and industrial and a port city. The 
enter gradually began to shift from Boston 
Ts; in New York. In fact, when William Dean 
Howells, who was one of the most influential 
ineteenth century American novelists and 
iso an extremely influential editor—he had 
yook, een in charge of the ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
ound! Boston—moved around 1880 to New 
NewPork to assume the editorhip of Cosmo- 
OLITAN Magazine, everyone felt, including 
owells himself, this to be symbolic of the 
ange that was taking place in American 
rica" Bulture at large. 
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Norman Podhoretz puts a pano- 
ramic lense to American literature. 


York took over from Boston as the hub of 
writing ? 


Norman: Well, the major change, Bill, I 
would say, was that American literature 
stopped being preoccupied with the kind of 
society largely composed of Anglo-Saxon 
people whose ancestors had come from Eng- 
land and gradually began to absorb currents 
of life in an industrial—and what you might 
call—heterogeneous society; that is, com- 
posed of people of various nationalities so 
that the new realism which came to full 
flower at the beginning of the Twentieth 
Century and around the first World War 
reflected the kind of life lived by immigrants 
and by workers. You had this in writers like 
Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, and so on. 


Bill: Thank you Norman Podhoretz. 

New York—a city for writers. 

They are published here, 

They reap the rewards of success here. 
They draw ideas and material from their life 
in New York. 

But New York has not yet been encompassed 
in a work of fiction. 

Perhaps it never will. 


The Writer in New York” was originally presented on CBS-TV’s “Eye on New York’ and is reprinted 
bermission of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. No copying, duplication or broadcast of this script 
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Gardening on A Typewriter 


By Doris E. Stebbins 










You don’t have to own a two-acre patch of prize gladioli or run 
nursery to write gardening articles. In fact, your thumb can be jus 
slightly green, and your gardening space reduced to a row or tw 
along the front fence—as long as you know the difference between 4 
tulip and a marigold, a rose and a dahlia. 

If you have gardened in the past or hope to garden in the future, 
and know how to do research on the subjects which interest you, you 
can write to sell in this field. All it takes is a nose bent for news and 
determination to make good. 


My Salad Days 


My first gardening article, “The Winter Herb Garden,” sold first 
time out to New EncLanp Homesteap. A how-to-do article, it 
started: “It’s pleasant, indeed, to pick a sprig of spicy mint or a bunch 
of dewy chives from your herb garden, but it’s even more thrilling to 
pluck them from your kitchen window sill when there’s snow outside 
and enjoy the fresh touch of green in the winter window!” After this 
lead punch it went on to explain how to grow herbs indoors (type of 
containers to use, treatment of plants, etc.) and included ideas for 
using the herbs in cooking, so that the reader-grower can utilize the 
rewards of his efforts. 

While I was on the subject of herbs, I decided to write a little articld 
about the herbs of the Bible, which intrigued me. The article, — 
“Herbs of the Bible,” sold to RuraL New Yorker. This was a very 
short featurette recalling the herbs in the Bible and how they were 
used in ancient times. For example, “Milton’s angel using rue (0 
purge Adam’s sight and to cleanse him from impurities”; “Mary 
anointing Jesus’ feet with ‘spikenard, very costly.’” This sale really 
encouraged me, and I let my writer’s bug dig in his literary claws deep. 

Prior to this there had been many more rejection slips than checks in 
my brief writing career, and I had threatened more than once to sel! 
my typewriter and forget that I ever thought I could write. Now, here 
at last was my chance to really get under way and sell what I wrote. 
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Since my herb days I have written over two hundred garden articles 
and sold all but twenty-six. These twenty-six rest in my rejection files, 
each waiting for the day when some magazine will need just such an 
article or perhaps a new magazine will find its way into the market 
list, and I can make friends with the editor and offer him my work. 


Sure Recipe for Article Gardening 


The secret is apparent. You need a good subject to write about (or 
give a new twist to an old subject), a snappy title, a good lead para- 
graph, a middle that’s packed with facts and how-to-do’s, brought 
neatly together and tied with an ending that suggests the title. To 
illustrate, here’s my article “Violets Irresistible,’ AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TuRIST. The article opens: “There’s something about a patch of 
violets swaying on their tall stems that catches your eye . . .” Follow- 
ing are instructions for digging and transplanting wild violets: type 
of soil and care; some new strains of cultivated violets and their 
botanical names. In closing the article I bring in the title, tying it 
together with: “So, if you like violets, why not let them share a spot 
in your flower bed? You’l] find them irresistible!” 

I often start an article with a cute jingle or four lines of verse to give 
my lead a punch. “Herbs on a Hill,” Poputar GARDENING, started 
like this: 

“I walk a path where wild thyme grows, 
And pause among the marigolds; 
Where lavender and mint breathe deep 
Of savory and basil sweet.” 


This word-picture introduced “The Art of Herb-Bibbing,” New 
ENGLAND HoMEsTEaD: 
“By the window stands the rocking chair 
A sweet old lady sitting there— 
The robin in the old arched tree 
Watched wisely as she sipped her tea!” 














You can almost smell the fragrance of the 
herbs in the steaming cup, as the article goes 
on to explain how the many blends of herb 
teas were made, and the herbs used in their 
making. 

Most of my material is gathered from my 
own experiences, thereby giving that neces- 
sary “I” ingredient that’s so important to 
readers. They like to feel that the author has 
done whatever it is he is talking about, him- 
self, and that the article is genuine. It is pos- 
sible, of course to write a library article 
inserting the same “I” ingredient. Here use 
caution. Be sure you understand thoroughly 
what you are talking about, in case some of 
your readers are so interested in your article 
that they write you or your editor for further 
information on the subject. You are ex- 
pected, not only by your readers, but by your 
editor, as well, to be able to supply that in- 
formation with authority. 


Your Own Library—Here’s How 


A wealth of material can be found in your 
public library, but a writer of garden articles 
should also build a reference library of his 
own for additional and ready reference at a 
moment’s notice. I have two. My first, a book- 
case filled with garden books on practically 
every phase of gardening. A good way to get 
these is through garden book clubs and ad- 
vertisements in garden magazines. Second, I 
have a clipping library. This is a clipping file 
of garden magazines, whole and intact, and 
clippings of articles from other magazines 
and newspapers which interested me partic- 
ularly. For example, in a big brown envelope 
labeled roses, and under “R” in my desk file 
drawer, I put everything I can clip and 
gather about roses—all the newest hybrid 
strains, methods of propagation, and raising 
roses in general. Another envelope is for 
lilies, another for asparagus, still another for 
blueberries, and so on. Through a library 
like this a writer has enough research ma- 
terial at his elbow to keep him going for 
months. 


Garden News Beat 


Not to be forgotten is the garden news arti- 
cle. These I gather by driving around the 
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countryside and talking to farmers and nur- 
serymen. Whenever I see anything especially 
interesting, I stop and talk to the gardener, 
and I have found most of them very helpful 
and cooperative, once they find out I’m not 
trying to sell something. Most of them don’t 
even object to pictures. I have made many 
new friends through my country galivanting, 
and I have been fondly referred to as “that 
magazine writin’ lady.” Many gold mines 
have been unearthed in a farmer’s furrow or 
along a dirt road, and it seems the farther 
back in the country you get, the nicer the 
people. 

Inspirations will come when you least ex- 
pect them. I was Sunday driving with my 
husband and young son, when a sloping 
bank carpeted with phlox caught my eye. 
By the time I reached home I had the article 
“Carpet With Phlox” fairly well organized 
in my mind ,and all I had to do was to go 
to my typewriter and tap it off. 

Lovely cannas in the garden of a friend 
inspired the article, “Cannas Are Back,” 
which sold to NEw ENcLanpD HoMEsTEAD. 
Some beautiful clumps of hosta, growing 
lush and green in spite of shade, brought 
about “Foliage in the Shade” for AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 


A Market for Candied Violets 


I have combined food and garden article 
writing and come up with surprising results 
like: “Roses for the Gourmet” and ‘Pretty 
Is—Tasting Does!,” both of which I sold to 
FLowER Grower, and “Treat Yourself te 
Herb Honeys” for Poputar GARDENING. In 
“Roses for the Gourmet” I tell about the 
rose and clover honey my mother made—a 
honey so fine that one could not tell it from 
the bee-created blend. A little research turned 
up some other culinary uses for roses. I put 
together the recipes and turned out an arti- 
cle nostalgic with the fragrance of roses, and 
tasting just fine. “Pretty Is—Tasting Does” 
followed the same line, devoting itself to 
floral cookery and flowers that could be 
made to taste as good as they looked. If you 
can’t imagine the intriguing flavor of roasted 
sunflower seed coffee and candied sweet 
violets, you can after reading this article— 
for it includes actual recipes. 
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When my little son started poking seeds 
into flower pots, the resulting sprigs of green 
turned into orange, lemon and apple trees— 
and an article, “The Boy With the Green 
Thumb,” for NEw ENcLanp HoMEsTEAD. 
Look around you. How are you set for in- 
spiration? It’s time to go gardening on your 
typewriter, for the field of garden writing is 
wide open. Get in while it’s still fresh and 
green! 


21 Garden Markets for You 


The American Home, 300 Park Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. Monthly. 35c per month. $3.00 per year. 
John Mack Carter, Editor. Read by suburban 
housewives in the upper middle income bracket. 
Want to see articles on gardening, r2modeling, 
redecorating with stress on how-to-do. Like human 
interest and a warm and humorous style. Pix neces- 
sary; 5x7 or 8x10 preferred. Send articles to Joan 
Dunn. Payment on acceptance. Report within two 
weeks. 


American Rose Magazine, 4048 Roselea Pl., Co-— 
lumbus 14, Ohio. Monthly. 35c per copy; $3.50 
per year. James P. Gurney, Editor. Read by the 
amateur gardener who grows roses. Editor Gurney 
does not pay for articles, but is interested in seeing 
1500-word how-to-do-it articles (cultural tips) and 
500-word profiles of famous persons who like, use 
or grow roses. Likes pix if possible. Reports within 
2 weeks. 


Arizona Homes, P. O. Box 3407, 804 N. 4th St., 
Phoenix, Ariz. Bi-monthly. 20c per copy. $2.00 
per year. Martha Tumber, Editor. Directed to both 
present and prospective home owners. All material 
must be about the Arizona area and the Southwest. 
Editor Tumber pays 1/2c per word for articles on 
gardening, new products for the home, new ways 
to do things inside and outside the home, room 
arrangement, window treatment, hobby infor- 
mation. Pays $5.00 each for 8x10 pix submitted 
with manuscripts. Pays on publication. 


Better Homes and Gardens, 1716 Locust St., Des 
Moines 3, Iowa. Monthly. 35c per copy. $3.00 per 
year. Hugh Curtis, Editor. Read by home owners. 
Thomas Nanney, Editor of the Garden How-To 
Section, writes that while most of the material is 
staff written, there is a definite need for good 
how-to themes. Suggests writers query first. Rates 
are good, but dependent upon length and pix used. 
Want pix with articles only. Pays on acceptance. 
Reports within 1 month. 


Better Homes and Gardens’ Garden Ideas, Mere- 
dith Publishing Company, 1716 Locust St., Des 
Moines 3, Iowa. A hardbound annual. Editor Guy 
Neff writes: “. . . Most of the editorial content is 
done by staff editors alone or in cooperation with 
assigned writers and photographers. We operate 
(Continued on page 69) 
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Focus on slicks’ pix:panel members are left to right, Frank Zachary, Holiday ; 
Douglas Borgstedt, Saturday Evening Post; Ben Schultz, Sports Illustrated; 


Clay Felker, Esquire. 


Photojournalism Conference Report 


Article and photos by Rus Arnold 


Piace in the same room, sometimes on the 
same platform, editors, art directors, and 
photo editors of magazines ranging from the 
large-circulation mass media to the most 
sophisticated slicks. Add a few house-maga- 
zine editors, a newspaper picture editor, a 
photographer’s agent, a young photographer 
who has just achieved fame and success, a 
veteran photographer who feels he has been 
forced into artistic neglect by stupid editors. 
Set on a beautiful university campus and 
a two-swimming-pool Florida motel. Serve 
in the air-conditioned lecture hall of an art 
gallery, and stir with a pair of adroit and 
witty co-chairmen, 
The result is something called the Third 
Annual Photojournalism Conference, jointly 
sponsored by the University of Miami at 


Coral Gables and the American Society of . 


Magazine Photographers. 

This year’s conference had one of those 
team-plays in which, as has been said of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan, one plus one adds up to 
infinity. Co-chairman with Morris Gordon 
for the U. of M. program was Wilson Hicks, 
former executive editor of Lire, and now 
connected with the University. 

Look deeper, and you had more than a con- 
ference. You had a communication and 
communing, a meeting of minds and a clash- 
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ing of ideas. You had argument, debate, 
searching, finding. 


Who Was There ? 


You had Michael J. O’Leary, the new 
publications manager of Western Electric 
Co., discussing an engineer’s viewpoint of 
communications, with phrases like strong sig- 
nals, clear channels and static or noise on the 
line—only as you listened you suddenly real- 
ized he wasn’t talking about telephones. He 
was talking about ideas, and how journalists 
get these ideas across to the public. And you 
had Charles T. Haun, picture editor of the 
Derrorr FRrez Press, acting and talking like 
the hard-boiled Hollywood idea of a news- 
paper editor, even to the out-thrust jaw and 
the occasional hitching up of the trouser belt 
—only as you listened you gradually dis- 
cerned that here was a sensitive editor, con- 
stantly alert to new ways for photographers 
to tell about people to people. 

You had a panel, including this same 
Charley Haun, with Ruth Adams, picture 
editor of AMERIKA ILLUSTRATED, a magazine 
published in Russian by our U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency; Bruce Davidson, newest of the 
Macnvuo photographers; Fritz Gruber, man- 
aging director of the Cologne, Germany 
Photokina exhibition; and moderated by Dr. 

















»C. Wm. Horrell of the Dept. of Journalism 





of Southern Illinois University. This panel 


‘discussed “Fact vs. Fiction Photograph.” 


There wav also Betty Leavitt, director of 
research for Loox, speaking on “The Cam- 
era as Political Instrument.” Her central 
theme was that a photograph or series of 
photographs may be the cause of an imme- 
diate political reaction, while in other cases 
it may take years for the influence of a pic- 
ture to be felt. Many pictures, she added, 
have increasing political significance as pass- 
ing time changes the political climate. 


How Look Revived Hitler 


An excellent illustration was the set of color 
pictures of Hitler and his associates which 
Look discovered last year. Miss Leavitt told 
of her experience in getting these pictures, 
and the reaction of the public when they 
were published. 

The pictures were made over 20 years ago 
by Hugo Yeager, who at that time was an 
assistant to Hofmann, Hitler’s personal pho- 
tographer. Through friends in the industry 
he had gotten hold of experimental samples 
of new 35mm color film, and made the pic- 
tures. Recently Loox learned that there were 
about 1,000 original slides in a Munich bank 
vault. After much effort, Betty Leavitt per- 
suaded Hofmann’s daughter, still an admirer 
of Hitler, and Hugo Yeager, to let her select 


Lens lady, Ruth Adams, Picture Editor of Amerika 
Illustrated, United States Information Agency. 






























































150 of these. After many months of nego- 
tiations, plans, and study as to how to handle 
the story, Loox finally published a group of 
the slides. 

The immediate reaction, in her words, was 
“Vociferous. We got all kinds of Hitler pro 
and con letters and telegrams, and cancella- 
tions.” The pictures had taken on new mean- 
ing with the passing years. 


Photography Influences Political History 


In introducing her subject, Mrs. Leavitt 
compared the work of the best-known “war 
photographers” starting with the first of the 
breed, Roger Fenton, who covered the Cri- 
mean War. Unable to get to the battle-field 
because of technological hindrances, the 
need for coating wet plates and exposing and 
developing them immediately, the slow 
lenses, the slow emulsions, he didn’t really 
go to the war. His pictures were a serene and 
peaceful portrayal of the back-of-the-lines 
inactivity. This fitted into his assignment. 
His job was to cover the Crimean War to 
placate the fears of the people, to show the 
British that “the war was not warlike.” His 
comfortable quarters became the meeting 
place of officers, and Fenton kept himself 
busy as a portrait photographer. 

Matthew Brady’s coverage of our Civil 
War, however, was no Roger Fenton “Quiet 
Day at the Mortar Battery.” Brady exposed 
the horrors of war. But when war was over, 
there was no interest in his pictures; the gov- 
ernment did not buy his files as he’d ex- 
pected, and he died in poverty. 

Yet Brady’s pictures of the war were a great 
political instrument, gathering more mean- 
ing as time went on. More directly and more 
specifically, Miss Leavitt pointed out that 
Brady’s portraits of Lincoln as a calm, digni- 
fied man, and a serious thinker with a human 
smile, were also a political instrument and 
were, in fact, credited by Lincoln with help- 
ing to win his election. 

The speaker mentioned other instances of 
photography influencing political history. 
There was Wm. Henry Jackson’s pictorial 
survey which resulted in thé creation of Yel- 
lowstone National Park. There was Jacob 
Riis, a New York Sun police reporter who 
used pictures to supplement his writing. Both 
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Riis and Lewis Hine produced pictures 
which shocked the world with their revela- 
tion of the miserable conditions of child la- 
bor, the immigrant, and other exploited 
groups. The pictures of these two men re- 
sulted in social reform and legislation, in- 
cluding child labor laws. 

More recently we had Roy Stryker and his 
group of Farm Security Administration pho- 
tographers, who exposed the problems of the 
people in the drought-stricken plains through 
their “magnificent pictures of the United 
States in the midst of its most horrible de- 
pression.” 


Look Looks For... 


Later, in a private interview with your re- 
porter, Betty Leavitt asked me to tell you 
that Loox is interested in pictures of people 
rather than places or things. 

The Loox viewpoint has a tight focus. It 
particularizes one person and his experiences. 
A Look story is never the general story, 
it is always the specific story. 


Good ‘Looking Copy’ . . . Betty Leavitt, 
Director of Picture Research for Look. 











I asked for a sample. She looked around 
at the people nearby, sunning themselves in 
deck-chairs, or splashing in the pool. “We 
would never do a general story about people 
vacationing at motels,” she pointed out. “But 
we might do a story about a specific person 
at a specific motel, if that story had impact. 
“In doing a story for Look, the treatment 
is always in the singular, never in the plural. 
There must be something about the person’s 
life that is visually exciting . . . action and 
reaction, motion and emotion. Any story that 
is emotional and actional is a Loox story.” 
How shall a reader go about selling a pic- 
ture-story to Loox? I asked. “The best 
thing,” she advised, “is to send in the finished 
set of pictures, with caption information, pe- 
riod. If somebody has to write to describe 
their pictures, then it’s not a Loox story.” 


The Busy Schedule Included .. . 


Next came Suzanne Szasz who told what it’s 
like for a woman with a concern about peo- 
ple, and a love of life, to be a photojournalist, 
. . . the next morning you listened to Mrs. 
Joe Clark telling what it’s like for a woman 
to be the wife of a freelance photographer. 

The specialized magazines were thoroughly 
dissected for you by a group of panels con- 
sisting of Angus McDougall, staff photog- 
rapher of Harvester Wortp and Topay; 
Ed Purrington, manager of the Ford Motor 
Co. photographic department; James R. 
Root, staff photographer of Eli Lilly’s Re- 
view; Frank Kepler, editor of Chevrolet's 
Frienps; James H. McCormick, editorial 
supervisor for Du Pont Macazine; Polly 
Wilson, editor of Scope WEEKLY and the ex- 
citing new RocHeE Mepicat ImacgE, with Ron 
Callvert, vice president for advertising and 
public relations, Michigan Bell Telephone, 
as moderator. 

There were lighter moments, too—there 
was Joe Clark’s vaudeville act about how he 
became a “hillbilly snapshooter” and learned 
to make big money by “takin’ pitchers o’ my 
kin-folks ’steada workin’ for a livin’.” At 
the other end of the scale there was suave 
Giff Hampshire, flanked by Leonard Grant 
and Jim Godbold, all of the Nationa Geo- 
GRAPHIC staff, who had come to see what 
they could learn so that the GzocraPHIc, 














Wilson Hicks, conference co-chairman, and Peter Hunter of Amsterdam discuss the work 
of Mr. Hunter’s father, the late Erich Salomon, first of the great “candid” photographers. 











famous for many “photographic firsts,”’ 
could improve the already-high calibre of 
its photo coverage. 

There were many high-spots, all of them 
extremely moving. I want to tell you about 
the most catalystic explosion of all. . . 


The Creative Revolution 


Editor-in-chief of INTERNATIONAL CAMERA, 
published in Lucerne, Switzerland, R. E. 
Martinez was scheduled to speak on “New 
Talents and Trends in Europe.” He started 
out quietly enough. The great need in photo- 
journalism, he said, is individualism. “Let’s 
not use the word ‘truth’,” he urged. “We 
don’t any of us know what that means.” As 
an editor, he insisted that there is nothing 
creative about the picture-editor’s job; it’s 
the photographer who creates. “I call myself 
a ‘utilizer’ of pictures,” he said. “Creative 
photographers,” he concluded, “are rule 
breakers, while editors tend to be con- 
formists.”’ 

This last statement got Martinez off on a 
subject about which he was obviously deeply 
concerned—the effect of American maga- 
zines on European photojournalism. “In 
Europe after the war,” he said, “photo- 
journalism had collapsed. The older genera- 
tion of photographers is no longer practicing. 

“Now at last the younger generation is 
emerging, a new group that has broken with 
the old traditions. In Europe, there is a 
break between the generations in any cate- 
gory, and this is true in photojournalism too. 

“These men are journalists first, and pho- 
tographers afterwards. They are mature men 
culturally, but they are young—from 15 to 
24 or 25. They do no make a living from 
their pictures. Photographers do not make a 
living in Europe, except behind the Iron 
Curtain. But the important thing is that to- 
day in Europe this is the beginning of a new 
era, because they are thinking away from 
their fathers. 

“The European magazines do not have 
large picture staffs. Big staffs are throttling 
of imaginative creativity. The free-lance, on 
the other hand, is free, he is not bound down. 
As a result there is active competition—in 
thought, in creativity. 

“These men are looking to American maga- 
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Above: Edward K. Thompson, Managing Editor 
of Life talking on tools and integrity. 


Below : “strong signal” from Michael J. O’Leary, 
of Western Electric Co. discussing the engineer’s 
view of of communications. 




















zines for guidance, partly because the Amer- 
ican magazine is their great market. And 
American picture magazines,” Martinez in- 
sisted,” are suffering from conformity; they 
are unwilling to be creative. As a result Eu- 
ropean photojournalism is suffering.” 

This, then, was why Martinez had come to 
this country, to this conference. Where, he 
wanted to know, are: the rule-breakers, the 
creative photographers who would lead so 
that the European photo-journalists could 
follow? He could not find them in our maga- 
zines. Do they exist? If so, are they working? 
What are they doing? Where are they? 

As at other moments in the conference, the 
formal program was thrown to the winds. 
With skilfull navigation by co-chairmen 
Hicks and Gordon, the meeting was thrown 
open to the floor, and many eager voices 
joined in the argument. 

Eugene Smith came up to the rostrum to 
tell of his big quarrel with Lire, and to sug- 
gest that Lire magazine set up a non-com- 
mercial program of training and backing 
young photographers. 

In the right-hand aisle Fritz Gruber rose 
to speak into a microphone held by a Uni- 
versity student. We should not criticize Lire 
magazine, he insisted. Magazines are busi- 
ness enterprises; they are guided by eco- 
nomics. 

In the center of the hall a young man stood 
up; a student rushed up with a microphone. 
The speaker identified himself as Harold 
Feinstein, a free-lance photographer. 

“What is the question we have to face?” he 
challenged “What’s more important? ‘How 
many peopie will see my pictures, how to 
communicate better with more people?’ Or 
the question, ‘What do I want to say with my 
camera?” 

“Why do we strive to get our pictures into 
print? Just to be shown, to be seen? Or to 
say something?” 

A musician as well as a photographer, 
Feinstein insisted that what’s happening in 
photography is what is happening in music, 
the clash between the creative urge and com- 
mercialism. 


“Music,” he cried out, “is Beethoven, not 
Musak. Music today is not the juke box. It 
is Bartok, Billie Holliday, and Thelonius 
Monk. 






































Detroit Free Press’ Picture 
Editor, Charles T. Haun. 


“In photojournalism, too, we have our 
artists who dare to be individuals. Photog- 
raphy is not the camera, it is not the story. 
Photography is THE MAN. This is what 
editors seem to forget about. 

“The greatest problem seems to be to move 
the photojournalist into being himself, into 
revealing himself. My students want to 
know ‘Who’s going to publish that kind of 
stuff? The professional says “That’s very 
nice, but how is it going to sell magazines?’ ” 

All of us, Feinstein feels, are waiting for 
the big artistic revolution. When that happy 
day comes, we’ll all join in. But such revo- 
lutions never happen. 

“What are you waiting for?” he de- 
manded from the audience. “A march on 
Washington? Fireworks? The creative revo- 
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lution is going on all around you.” He 
pointed to Eugene Smith’s pictures on the 
walls. He referred to the work of several of 
the younger photojournalists including Bruce 
Davidson, newest member of the MacnuM 
constellation, who was sitting in the audience. 

“You are seeing the revolution. Here it is.” 

He sat down. There was a moment when 
nobody breathed. At the rostrum Wilson 
Hicks, too moved to say much, turned the 
program back to Martinez. It took Martinez 
a few seconds to regain his voice. 

“I have nothing to say.” His voice was 
quiet, shaky. “What I expected was to listen. 
I didn’t come to make a speech. I came to 
find the men, to find out if here in America 
you have the men who will lead photo- 
journalism into the future. I see you have 
the men, and they are ready to lead us. For 
me, that is enough.” 


Robert Lofgren is the new Photography 
Editor of American Home Magazine. 





Slicks’ Pix Panel Swings 


Perhaps the best of many lively panel discus- 
sions was the one covering “Pictures in The 
Magazines”, featuring Douglas Borgstedt, 
photography editor of the Sarurpay Eve- 
NING Post; Clay Felker, features editor of 
EsguirE; Ben Schultz, color films editor of 
Sports ILLustraTepD, and Frank Zachary, 
art director of Houiwway. Rather than the 
usual series of talks on allegedly related 
themes, this became, from the opening words 
of the moderator, a private conversation for 
the public, featuring qualified people with 
differing opinions. 

Ruth Adams, picture editor of AMERIKA 
ILLUSTRATED, was moderator. “We editors 
have been accused of conformity,” she said. 
“Here we have four editors who are trying 
to do the creative thing. How are you four, 
personally, trying to stimulate new talent 
and break new grounds?” 

Clay Felker leaped into the battle with his 
belief that “American magazines are not 
conformist. EsguirE must produce a dif- 
ferent product from Lire, or we’d die. We 
have to produce a product that is essentially 
Esquire.” 

“At Esquire,” he said, “the idea is all im- 
portant, and comes from the individual. We 
don’t necessarily discover the truth in the 
story .. . we try to capture the spirit. We try 
to express a strong point of view. To do this 
we try to create atmosphere. We feel de- 
feated when we use the Fortune approach, 
the picture of the man in front of his factory. 
And we stay away from the link-sausage 
approach to the picture sequence.” 

Ben Schultz quoted Walker Evans’ defini- 
tion of photography. “We cannot talk about 
pictures. A picture is prime vision combined 
with quality of feeling, no less. Since the 
war,” he said, “there has been a great deal of 
creative excitement in the theater, but there 
is no such excitement in our photography. 
One reason for this may be the fact that the 
magazines are pushing photography into a 
kind of service.” 

It was at this point that Borgstedt pointed 
out that, “There is too much apology for 
pictures that deal with the same subject mat- 
ter over and over. The ordinary assignment, 
too, is a challenge. The photojournalists who 
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can take a routine assignment and cover it 
efficiently and artistically—he, too, is needed 
in our magazines.” Zachary felt compelled to 
defend the role of the editor. 

“I disagree with Martinez in degrading 
the editors of our magazines. It takes a great 
editor to get a great photographer to take 
great pictures. The editor pulls together the 
talent and the magazine bears the editor’s 
signature. 

“If there had been no Harold Ross there 
would be no NEw Yorker,” he declared. 


“Pix Lit in A Hurry”? 


“We must understand the fact that the 
magazine is a commercial product,” Zachary 
went on. He paraphrased Matthew Arnold, 
saying “The magazine is picture literature in 
a hurry.” 

Asked by Miss Adams to what extent the 
editor has to stimulate the photographer 
with ideas, and vice-versa, Clay Felker gave 


Franz Furst of Pix Inc. points out some of the fine points of photo art. 





his opinion that photographers are more re- 
sponsive than writers, and do react to an 


idea. “The photographer,” as he puts it, “is 


more eye than brain; he is reactive rather 
than contemplative.” 

“The magazine,” he said, “is a reflection 
of its editors. We therefore pick photogra- 
phers with the same point of view as ours. 
Unfortunately photographers seldom come 
in with ideas.” 

Borgstedt commented that photographers 
do come in with ideas, but are reluctant to 
go ahead and do the story unless the maga- 
zine does the research and planning, and 
guarantees purchase. 

“The photographer has got to learn the 
practical aspects of working for a magazine. 
The editor wants to see the completed story 
with prints, captions, and correct names cor- 
rectly spelled.” 

He mentioned Joern Gerdts as an exam- 
ple. Though Gerdts’ work might be con- 
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sidered “off beat” for the Post, he handles 
many Post assignments. The reason, Borg- 
stedt said, is that “he delivers a product you 
can evaluate without checking back to the 
photographer with questions. The man can 
spell, he can give you background informa- 
tion, stuff you need in the way you can use 
it readily. 

“What we are always looking for is great 
talent backed with practical competence. We 
are looking for the professional, who is the 
man behind the camera, the diplomat, the 
salesman, even when necessary the ‘pain in 
the neck’ but who can leave the people he 
photographs with a good feeling.” 

Asked about the future for 35mm color, 
Borgstedt pointed out that half of the Face 
of America pictures and most of the other 
color in the Post’s editorial pages is from 
35mm originals. Reproduction is excellent, 
and the pictures hold together remarkably 
well, even in the Face series, where each pic- 
ture is enlarged to filled two pages. Koda- 
chrome with its dye image enlarges up better 
than the other color processes with their 
silver-grain images. Borgstedt can see no real 
reason (other, I suppose, than laziness or 
tradition) for editors or engravers insisting 
that color originals must be 4x5 or larger. 


How to Sell the Post 


What chance does the free-lance have in 
selling to the Post? Half of the pictures used 
in the Face séries—the better half, he added 
—came in “over the transom”. He cited 
Ferrell Grehan, an unknown who has be- 
come the most successful contributor to this 
feature. A former sculpter who turned to 
photography, his first submission was a 
group of 30 or 40 different color transparen- 
cies, all 35mm. Many of these were bought. 
Since then Grehan has been travelling 
around the country on a minimum guaran- 
tee against purchase rights, using a scooter 
to follow specific ideas, dig up new ones. 
How can a free-lance sell to the Post? A 
query is not enough, Borgstedt wants me to 
tell you. Whatever the editor may think of 
your idea, he knows nothing about your 
method of carrying it through into picture 
story form. “The free-lance should do a 
complete story—at least the first time—and 
submit it. We'll pay no attention to the query 
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with a vague idea, but if we can look at a 
complete story we know what the photog- 
rapher can do.” 


The Message 


The reasons for a photo-journalism con- 
ference are sound. This opportunity to inter- 
change and discuss new ideas is the vehicle 
that is responsible for the advancement of 
any art. The photojournalist’s mission is to 
be the eyes of the individual who is not there 
to see, according to Edward K. Thompson. 

The Managing Editor of Lire was speaking 
on “Who’s Looking? Who’s Listening?” 
“Photojournalism is a partnership between 
photographers and the people on the out- 
side,” he said. “To record and portray the 
mood, the advance, the life of the people, 
this is what photography can do at its best... 
to bring beauty and humanity to the indi- 
vidual, hope to the despairing, shock to the 
complacent. 

“But there is no partnership if the-photogra- 
pher has nothing to say, no message. The 
photojournalist without a message is just a 
cynic who goes through motions to make a 
living. Pre-occupied with himself, he has 
nothing to say, and nobody listens. 

“Too many photographers come to an editor 
with requests for assignments based on some 
vague, generalized idea, but are not willing 
to work on developing the idea, making it 
specific enough, visual enough. These pho- 
tographers have an idea that they have an 
idea. This passes for creativity. 

“But even having an idea is not enough. 
You have to execute it so people can respond 
to it. If you have something to say but are 
not articulate enough to say it, the public 
cannot understand your message. Effective 
photojournalism is a merger of technology 
and art.” 

He noted a tendency to over-emphasize 
technology over the message or idea. “It’s 
silly,” he pointed out as an example, “to 
use the available-light technique when it 
doesn’t serve you. . . . Let’s not run fads into 
the ground. Let’s use the best possible means 
for each assignment.” 

“Do not let your tools over-ride your own 
integrity.” 

The photo-journalism conference for 1959 
ended. 











Playwright Noel Coward stars in his own 
comedy, Nude with Violin with Luba Malina. 


No Talk, No Play 


By Stanley Richards 



















Oscar Hammerstein II quotes the veteran Broadway 
producer, Max Gordon: “ “The curtain goes up and two 
people are out on the stage and somebody better say some- 
thing pretty damn fast!’ ” The tremendous importance of 
dialogue in the theater has, of course, been expressed in 
more obtuse and academic language, but for straight 
truth, succinct and dramatic, no one can top Gordon’s 
statement. 

Dialogue is to the dramatist what paints are to the artist, 
clay to the sculptor. Motion pictures have occasionally 
come up with dialogue-less experiments such as The 
Thief, but then motion pictures and television have the 
benefit of the camera to assist in expressing thoughts and 
actions. Unless we have so gifted a mime as Marcel Mar- 
ceau, we must rely on the absolutism of dialogue in the 
theater. 
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Paul Newman and Geraldine Page share bed and boards as 
stars of Tennessee Williams’ latest hit, Sweet Bird of Youth. 


Where Does a Playwright Begin? 


Because dialogue is such a vital instrument 
in the construction of theater pieces, where 
then does the playwright begin? I contend 
that the dramatist must begin with his theme 

(what a play is about is its subject; but the 
author’s point of view, what he is attempting 
to prove or to say, is his theme) and his char- 
acters. Once the characters have been thor- 
oughly developed and have the dimensions 
of human beings, the author will discover 
that the characters, more or less, will write 
their own dialogue. 

A fully conceived character will resist in- 
congruity: a rough and tumble longshore- 
man will not speak in the elegant Mayfair 
manner of Noel Coward’s characters. Dia- 
logue must be consistent to character; no 
dramatist should ever permit a character to 
say anything that would not be in accordance 
with his personality as it has been established 
or represented to the audience. The aim 
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throughout must be to get individuality into 
speeches. If the characters are clearly defined 
in the mind of the author this ought not pose 
any special problems during the actual writ- 
ing. Only when the author is uncertain of 
his characters does he ram himself against a 
wall of incongruous verbiage. 

Just as theater is a collaborative art, so is 
dialogue a collaborative instrument. Dia- 
logue is not utilized just so that characters 
can have a merry time hearing themselves 
talk. It must develop characterizations; it 
must build your plot; establish your mood. 


A Character Talks Herself Into 
a Personality 


It is difficult to assess dialogue without prob- 
ing into characterization. Like Romeo and 
Juliet, they live or die together. As an illus- 
tration of how dialogue is molded and af- 
fected by characterization, let us compare 
brief excerpts from two plays, William Inge’s 




















Picnic and NoelCoward’s Nude With Violin. 
| In both circumstances, we have a similar 
situation, but because of the diverse charac- 
| teristics of the participants, the dialogue is 
enormously dissimilar. In the first play, 
Rosemary, a rather drab “old maid” school- 
teacher with an uncertain approach, walks 
in on a conversation. The dialogue proceeds 
| as follows: 
' Rosemary: 
 crashin’? 


Is this a private party I’m 


Mrs. Potts: My, you’re dressed up! 
Rosemary: °S my new fall outfit. Got it in 
Kansas City. Paid twenty-two fifty for the 
hat. 

Mrs. Potts: You schoolteachers do have nice 
things. 

Rosemary: And don’t have to ask anybody 
when we wanta get ’em, either. 


From this sampling of dialogue, we learn 
that Rosemary is a schoolteacher and inde- 
pendent, and hardly the aggressive type. The 
_ dialogue fits the character as snugly as a 
| swim suit. 

' Now, take Noel Coward’s character, Anya 
Pavlikov, a forthright, sophisticated, and ag- 
gressive woman of the world. She, too, 
barges in on a private conversation, but the 
treatment (in keeping with Anya’s charac- 
ter) is very different. 


Anya: Mr. Friedland? 


Jacob: I am Jacob Friedland. 

Anya: Ah, yes. I see now that you could not 
be anyone else. 

Jacob: I fear I don’t understand. 

Anya: It is no matter. (Her eyes light upon 
another woman in the room. With a direct 
approach, she orders Jacob.) This lady— 
you will please make presentation? 

Jacob: Mrs. Paul Sorodin. 

Isobel: How do you do. 

Anya: Of course, I see also that you could 
not be anyone else. 


Notice how Coward punctuates the positive- 
ness of Anya? Whereas Rosemary enters with 
a bit of trepidation, Anya sails in with full 
flags flying, and the dialogue, in both cases, 
is consistent with the characters. Dialogue 
not only limns a character; it also must es- 
tablish the relationship between characters. 


' Plotting with Dialogue 


Exposition within a play imparts to the audi- 
ence the information it will need to under- 
stand the action it is about to witness. If a 
man has been divorced and is returning, 
after fifteen years, to visit his former wife, 
now married to another man (as in the cur- 
rent comedy, The Pleasure of His Company), 
we must know this, and soon! Exposition 
normally comes at the beginning of a play, 
although there also may be bits of exposition 
at the start of each act to explain what has 
happened to the characters in the intervals. 
However, if a play’s action is continuous and 
without a lapse of time, the latter is not 
necessary. 

Years ago, we had what was facetiously re- 
ferred to as “feather dusting” at the opening 
of plays. Two characters, generally servants, 
would appear, ostensibly to dust the bric-a- 
brac, but mainly to impart some vital exposi- 
tion to the audience. It was obvious and 
false. Of those bygone times, Shaw wrote: 
“First, we had the inevitable two servants 
gossiping about their employers’ affairs, their 
pretended function being to expound the 
plot, their real one to bore the audience suffi- 
ciently to make the principals doubly wel- 
come when they arrived.” Today, we must 
disguise our expository dialogue so that audi- 
ences may absorb the facts without being 
painfully conscious of the process. 

A striking example of how modern day 
exposition is handled is indicated in the 
opening passage of Tennessee Williams’ 
prize-winning drama, A Streetcar Named 
Desire. In a very few moments, we get to 
know several essential facts which are im- 
portant to the development of the play. 

Blanche Du Bois enters, carrying a suitcase. 
Eunice and a Negro woman, are seated on 
the steps of a building. The locale is New 
Orleans. 

Eunice: What’s the matter, honey? Are you 
lost. 

Blanche: They told me to take a streetcar 
named Desire, and then transfer to one 
called Cemeteries and ride six blocks and 
get off at—Elysian Fields! 

Eunice: That’s where you are now. 
Blanche: At Elysian Fields? 
Eunice: This here is Elysian Fields. 
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Blanche: They mustn’t have—understood 
—what number I wanted... 

Eunice: What number you lookin’ for? 
Blanche: Six thirty-two. 

Eunice: You don’t have to look no further. 
Blanche: I’m looking for my sister, Stella 
Du Bois. I mean—Mrs. Stanley Kowalski. 
Eunice: That’s the party. You just did miss 
her, though. 

Blanche: This—can this be—her home? 
Eunice: She’s got the downstairs here and 
I got the up. 

Blanche: Oh. She’s—out? 

Eunice: You noticed that bowling alley 
around the corner? 

Blanche: I’m—not sure I did. 

Eunice: Well, that’s where she’s at, watch- 
in’ her husband bowl. You want to leave 
your suitcase here an’ go find her? 
Blanche: No. 

Negro Woman: I'll go tell her you come. 
Blanche: Thanks. 

Negro Woman: You welcome. (She goes.) 


By having the Negro woman go off and 
fetch Stella, Williams took advantage of the 
opportunity to incorporate some more im- 
portant exposition in the dialogue between 
Blanche and Eunice. 

Eunice: She wasn’t expecting you? 
Blanche: No. No, not tonight. 

Eunice: Well, why don’t you just go in and 
make yourself at home till they get back. 
Blanche: Hoty could I—do that? 

Eunice: We own this place so I can let you 
in. (They go into the downstairs flat. ) 
Eunice: It’s sort of messed up right now but 
when it’s clean it’s real sweet. 

Blanche: Is it? 

Eunice: Uh-huh, I think so. So you're 
Stella’s sister? 

Blanche: Yes. Thanks for letting me in. 
Eunice: Por nada, as the Mexicans say, por 
nada! Stella spoke of you. 

Blanche: Yes? 

Eunice: I think she said you taught school. 
Blanche: Yes. 

Eunice: And you’re from Mississippi, huh? 
Blanche: Yes. 

Eunice: She showed me a picture of your 
home-place, the plantation. 

Blanche Belle Reve? 

Eunice: A great big place with white col- 
umns. 
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Blanche: Yes . 

Eunice: A place like that must be awful 
hard to keep up. 

Blanche: If you will excuse me, I’m just 
about to drop. 

Eunice: Sure, honey. Why don’t you set 
down? 

Blanche: What I meant was I'd like to be 
left alone. 

Eunice: Aw. I'll make rmself scarce, in 
that case. 

Blanche: I didn’t mean to be rude, but— 
Eunice: I'll drop by the bowling alley an’ 
hustle her up. (She goes. ) 

Although the scene is comprised of almost all 
exposition, Williams has handled it dramati- 
cally and with consistency of character. The 
dialogue perks up the interest of the audi- 
ence rather than overwhelming it with too 
many facts. 

For contrast, study the opening scene of 

Chekhov's The Three Sisters, written in 1901. 
Olga: Father died just a year ago today, 
on the fifth of May—your saint’s day, Irina. 
It was very cold then and snowing. I thought 
I could never live through it; you were lying 
in a dead faint. But now a year has passed 
and we can talk of it freely; you’ve a white 
dress on, your face is beaming. (The clock 
strikes twelve.) And the clock was striking 
then, too. I remember as they carried Father 
along, the band was playing, and at the 
cemetery they fired a volley. He was a briga- 
dier general; but at that there were very few 
people walking behind the coffin. It was 
raining, though, then. Heavy rain and snow. 
Irina: Why think of it? 
Olga: It’s warm today. We can keep the 
windows wide open, but the birches haven’t 
any leaves yet. Father was given his brigade 
and left Moscow with us eleven years ago, 
and I remember distinctly that early in May, 
at this very time, in Moscow everything is in 
bloom, it’s warm, everything is bathed in 
sunshine. That’s eleven years ago, but I re- 
member it all as if we'd left there yesterday. 
Oh, God! I woke up this morning, saw a 
flood of light, saw the spring, and my heart 
leapt with joy. And I did passionately long to 
go home again. 


Modern audiences, unless they are witness- 
ing a classic, would not tolerate such obvious 
(Continued on page 72) 
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By Pauline Bloom 


Right now the book world is exploding 
with new firms, and with expansions and 
new projects in old firms. 

There seems to be a trend toward pub- 
lishers who prepare a book for market, and 
then distribute it through old established 
firms, with established methods of distribu- 
tion. . . . Bernard Geis Associates, dis- 
cussed in this department last month, is one 
example. Under its Star Press imprint, it 
distributes its books through Random 
House. 


4 New Book Markets 


Another new firm which is going to dis- 
tribute its books through Random House is 
that of Epstein and Carroll Associates, Inc. 
which has its offices in the Random House 
building at 457 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Jason Epstein is the president of the 
firm, Mrs. Celia Carroll is vice-president and 
treasurer, and Norman Podhoretz is editor- 
in-chief, and secretary. 


The first project here is the Looking Glass 
Library series, for children, 5x 7%” vol- 
umes of 192 to about 400 pages, bound in 
paper over boards, which will sell for $1.50 
each. First printings will be 20,000. The first 
10 books will be ready in the Fall. 

Though original books are contemplated 





New York Market Letter 





in the near future, right now this firm is 
doing only reprints and anthologies. If you 
have an interesting idea which seems to fit 
into this program, write them a letter. No 
manuscripts just yet, please... . 

The new publishing house founded by 
Hiram Haydn, formerly editor-in-chief of 
Random House, Simon Michael Bessie, 
formerly of Harper’s, and Alfred Knopf, Jr. 
has not yet been completely organized, and 
does not yet have a permanent address. As 
soon as the details are worked out, I’ll have 
them for you. 

And still they keep coming, the new book 
publishers. Clarkson N. Potter, formerly 
managing editor of Dial Press, has organized 
his own firm, Clarkson N. Potter, Inc., 56 
East 66th Street, New York City 21. 

30 editorial projects are already under way 
here, all of them books of high literary 
calibre. So far the emphasis has been on non- 
fiction, but Mr. Clarkson is not adverse to 
seeing a really top notch novel. But bear in 
mind the fact that these are quality books 
for a quality audience with special emphasis 
on Americana, science, the arts and the con- 
temporary scene. No mysteries, no westerns, 
no religious or iext books, no juveniles, no 
historical novels, no “popular” books. A 
query is a good idea here. 

Another new house is Pilot Publications, 42 
West 33rd Street, New York City 1, New 
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York, of which the partners are Daniel J. 
Scherer and Samuel Small. Mr. Scherer is 
the editor. The plan here is to put out 10 to 
12 books a year, small books of 48 to 64 pages, 
which will run from 10,000 to 12,000 words, 
and which will sell for $1.00 to $2.00. These 
will be soft-cover how-to books in any field 
which seems to promise a large audience. 
For instance, the first book on this list is one 
of which Mr. Scherer himself is the au- 
thor, Financial Security and Independence 
Through Small Business Franchising. This 
is a guide to the franchising of small business 
operations such as highway food and bev- 
erage outlets, automatic laundry establish- 
ments, auto laundries, and other consumer 
services. Other possibilities might be home 
gardening, how to operate in the stock 
market—any self-help subject of broad, gen- 
eral appeal. Emphasis should be on the prac- 
tical, straight-forward approach, explain- 
ing clearly each step toward a positive result. 

Mr. Scherer promises fast reading and 
prompt reports. He offers a standard roy- 
alty contract or “sometimes a flat fee.” This 
department does not recommend book pub- 
lication on a flat fee basis. 

Henry Regnery Co. of 64 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Illinois, of which Henry Regnery 
is president, has purchased the Reilly & Lee 
Company, also of Chicago. Regnery will 
continue to publish books of fiction, religion, 
political science, world affairs, history, etc., 
and, under the Reilly & Lee imprint, there 
will be an additional list which will continue 
in the Reilly & Lee tradition. 

The first Oz book, The Marvelous Land of 
Oz, by L. Frank Baum, was published by 
Reilly & Lee in 1904, “the most extensively 
advertised book ever put on the market” (at 
that time). Today there are 39 Oz titles by 
Baum and other writers, all selling merrily. 
The Reilly & Lee personnel has moved over 
in toto to the Regnery address, above, and 
will continue with their respective jobs. 
Manuscripts for the Regnery list should be 
addressed to Charles E. Lee, editor; for the 
Reilly & Lee list to Mr. F. J. O’Donnell. 


Good News at Good House 


As I hinted last month, there is good news 
for writers at Good Housekeeping—a larger 
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and more open market for articles. The new 
articles editor here is James Skardon, formerly 
of Coronet. There is now more space assigned 
to articles, and new emphasis on them. Each 
issue will have three or four major pieces of 
4000 words or more, and one or two shorter 
ones running from 1500 to 2500 words, all 
directed toward the young housewife. Here 
are your clues—a younger audience, more 
controversy, and the use of material which 
is closer to reality. For example there will be 
articles on intermarriage, medical malprac- 
tice, misrepresentations with respect to vita- 
mins. The May issue had an article about a 
woman with muscular dystrophy, whose 
children too suffered from this dread disease. 
The slant is how such a woman runs her 
household. There will be more facing of 
current issues and grappling with them than 
there has been in the past. Celebrated per- 
sonalities of interest to women are a good 
bet if they have a human story to tell. 
The accent should be on the emotional 
rather than on the intellectual content of 
the material. Get the July issue. Study Carl 
Bakal’s, “The Risks You Run In Interfaith 
Marriage’; Harold S. Roderick’s “‘The 
Night I Found My Son,” which tells how a 
father gained new insight into the father- 
son relationship as a result of an automobile 
accident. Your best chance here is with the 
personal experience story which is emotion- 
ally charged. Prices are better too. They run 
from around $750, and on up from there to 
$1500 and sometimes considerably more. 
“Please tell them to study recent issues,” Mr. 
Skardon cautioned me, “to think through 
the subject carefully, and then to send in a 
full query.” Mr. Skardon is one of the ablest 
editors in the business, and a thoughtful, 
considerate man to work with. 

The Good Housekeeping fiction editor is 
Mrs. Manon Tingue, and here is the kind 
of material she can use. Each issue will have 
a novelette or a novel or a condensation of 
a novel, running from 15,000 to 40,000 
words, and four or possibly more short stories 
from 4000 to 6000 words. No mysteries are 
used in either department, but a story with 
an element of suspense would be acceptable. 
No historical novels or novelettes, please, 
though an historical background would not 
be barred in a short story. In fiction, too, bear 
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in mind the appeal to the younger woman, 
and strong emotional content. You must be 
| a fiction craftsman to sell Good Housekeep- 
) ing. Payment is $1000 and up. If you have 

received more from other slick magazines, 
| Good Housekeeping will meet the competi- 
tion. The address is 57th Street and Eighth 
} Avenue, New York City. ... 


‘ $500 from Coronet 


More good news. At Coronet the inven- 
tory is low, which means that the editors are 
in a Most receptive mood toward good arti- 
cle manuscripts. Remember, they use 35 to 
40 articles a month, so that there is a quick 
and constant turnover. The big thing here 
is that timeliness is valuable, but the subject 
must be such that it won’t lose its timeliness 
in three or four months, which is usually the 
period between the purchase of the article 
and its appearance in the magazine. The 
appeal should be to both men and women 
if possible—national affairs, how-to articles, 
love and marriage problems, personal ex- 
perience stories, exposes, personality pieces, 
_ | medicine, science. 

| A good length is around 2500 words, and 
payment is $500 and on up from there. The 
editor is Lewis W. Gillenson, the managing 
editor Bernard Glaser. Ray Robinson has 
_ |resigned from Pageant to come here as 
,  }senior editor. Coronet is at 488 Madison 
,  JAvenue, New York 2,N. Y.... 
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New but not neophyte . . . Good Housekeeping 
|Articles Editor, James A. Skardon. 








Cash In On the Kids 


If raising children successfully is one of 
your subjects, consider writing for Parents 
Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
York City 17. The editor is Mrs. Mary E. 
Buchanan; the articles editor, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Albrecht Gillmor; associate editor, 
Mrs. Phyllis Katz. 

An effort is made to have each issue con- 
tain an article dealing with the problems of 
raising children in each of the various age 
groups from infancy on through the pre- 
school period, the school child, the teenager. 
Health and education are good subject pos- 
sibilities, as are marriage problems, family re- 
lationships, etc. The writing should be easy, 
informal and readable. Anecdotal illustra- 
tions are most valuable. Write your article 
as though it were a story, with all the fiction 
techniques at your command. No poetry or 
verse. Fiction is rarely used—only when it 
is directly concerned with the editorial slant 
of the magazine. Articles should run from 
1500 to 3000 words. Payment about 10c a 
word. 

The same publishing house at the same 
address puts out Compact, a pocket-sized 
magazine for young people from 14 to 21, 
which uses considerable reprint material, but 
which is also in the market for original 
stories and articles. The best length for the 
originals is about 2000 words in both fiction 
and articles. The important thing is to deal 


Clarkson N. Potter opens a new market for quality 
books . . . science, art, Americana. 





Margaret Albrecht Gillmor, Articles Editor of Parents Maga- 
zine, pays 10c per word for copy on rearing the little darlings. 












with subject matter which is suitable for 
readers of Compact. Personality stories 
about people of prominence who might be 
of interest to boys and girls, would get a 
sympathetic reading. Payment for original 
material is about 10c a word. 

Each issue contains a condensation of a 
published novel. The condensation is usually 
done in the office. 

The editor of Compact is Claire Glass, a 
lady with many fans among writers... . 


Musical Market 


The publishers of High Fidelity Magazine 
have purchased Hi Fi Music At Home 
Magazine which is going to be merged with 
and absorbed by High Fidelity. The presi- 
dent and publisher is Charles Fowler, the 
executive editor Roland Gelatt, the man- 
aging editor Marian Manning. Articles deal- 
ing with the technical aspects of equipment 
are written mostly by experts on assignment, 
but pieces on musical subjects or about 
music personalities have a good chance here 
if they are well written. Each issue carries 
four or five articles and one or two stories, 
}but these too must be directly related to 
music, Slant your work not to the musicolo- 
gist, but to the general well-informed reader 
with a deep interest in music. 

Keep your manuscript to about 2500 words. 
No cartoons at the moment, and very little 
poetry or verse, which again must be on the 
subject of music. Payment, 10c a word on 

» f acceptance. 





Not Murder, Inc., But... 


At what was probably the largest collection 
of vicarious murderers ever assembled 
under one roof, the Mystery Writers of 
America met at Toots Shor’s for their an- 
nual Edgar Allan Poe Dinner to award 
“Edgars” for bests in the mystery field. Here 
are the winners: 

For the best mystery novel of the year, 
Stanley Ellin’s The Eighth Circle (Random 
House); for the best first mystery novel, 
Richard Martin Stern’s The Bright Road to 
Fear (Ballantine) ; for the best true crime 
work, Wenzell Brown’s They Died In the 
Chair (Popular Library) ; for the best mys- 















































tery short story, “Over There Darkness,” by 
William O'Farrell; for the best TV docu- 
mentary, James Lee’s Capital Punishment, 
Omnibus, NBC;; for the best fictional drama, 
Edge of Truth, by Adrian Spies, Studio One, 
CBS; for the best motion picture, The De- 
fiant Ones, by Nathan E. Douglas and Har- 
old J. Smith; for the best mystery radio 
show, William N. Robson’s Suspense. 

The guest of honor was Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt who accepted a scroll honoring 
the late Franklin Delano Roosevelt as a dis- 
tinguished mystery fan. Emily Kimbrough 
was the keynote speaker. 

Mystery Writers of America would like to 
welcome to their membership writers of 
mysteries for children as well as for adults. 
There is an affiliate membership too for 
writers who are not yet published. Write to 
me for further information. .. . 

Another MWA project is a group trip to 
Europe for three or four or six weeks, all 
expense, with every detail of the trip worked 
out for the group including visits to Scot- 
land Yard, the Surete, and visits with foreign 
writers. ... 


Professor’s $3,000 Pie 


Dodd Mead is opening a new Red Badge 
Prize contest for $3,000 for the best mystery- 
suspense novel to be selected on or before 
December 1, 1959. Of this amount $2500 
will be considered a payment on account of 
royalties, and $500 is the outright prize. 

The switch is that this time the author must 
be a professor, lecturer, or “faculty member 
in general” of an American or Canadian 
college, and must not have previously pub- 
lished a book under the Red Badge imprint. 
Manuscripts should be between 60,000 and 
80,000 words, and must not be bound (do 
not attach the pages in any way). 

Address: Dodd, Mead & Company, 432 
Fourth Avenue, New York City 16, N. Y. 
With your manuscript enclose a letter say- 
ing you intend it for the Red Badge con- 
me... 

Radcliff College, 10 Garden Street, Cam- 
bridge 38, Massachusetts, once again offers 
its Summer Course in Publishing Procedures 
on June 17 through July 28. Applicants 
must be college graduates. 
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Happy Verse-itis,* Dear Grace! 


*A strange disease appearing only in those persons whose occupation is writ- 
ing, and especially prevalent among that specific group of writers who create 
and sell greeting card verse. 


By Harriet Robinson 


January 1, 1958 
Acorn Greeting Cards, Inc., 
Att: L. A. Acorn 
Dear Mr. Acorn: 


Enclosed are ten conventional Birthday verses 
for consideration. According to one of my market 
lists, you read everydays in January. 


Sincerely, 
Grace Smith (Mrs. George) 








January 16, 1958 
Dear Miss Smith: 


Thank you for submitting your verses to us, but 
as we have been out of the greeting card business 
for several years, we are returning your material. 
Good Luck, 
L. A. Acorn 
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January 19, 1958 
Atherton, Atherton and Atherton 
Att: Claud Atherton 
Dear Mr. Atherton: 


Enclosed are ten conventional Birthday verses 
for your consideration. If you are not reading 
everydays now and would advise me of your sched- 
ule, I would be happy to concur. 


Sincerely, 
Grace Smith (Mrs. George) 


April 1, 1958 
Dear Mrs. Smith: 

Sorry to be so late in returning your material but 
we are in process of reorganization and somehow 
your verses were mislaid. We are no longer in the 
free-lance market as our large and capable staff 
now handles all our work. 


Cheerfully, 
Claud Atherton, President 


April 4, 1958 

Say It With Greetings, Inc. 
Att: Mable Marble 

Dear Miss Marble: 





Enclosed are ten conventional Birthday verses 
for your consideration. 


Sincerely, 
Grace Smith (Mrs. George) 


April 16, 1958 
Dear Mrs. Smith: 

Although we liked the warmth and sincerity of 
your verses, we have no everyday line. Sorry! 


Very truly yours, 
Mable Marble, Editor 


April 19, 1958 

Maxine Shine Studio 

Att: Maxine Leoplowed 

Dear Miss Leoplowed: 

Ten Birthday verses for your consideration. 


Sincerely, 
Grace Smith (Mrs. George) 


May 28, 1958 
Dear Mrs. Smith: 

We buy no free-lance verse, only art, therefore 
we are returning your verses herewith. 


Yours truly, 
M.L 


May 30, 1958 
ane Lion, Inc. 
Att: Jane Lion 
Vear Miss Lion: 
_Enclosed are ten Birthday verses for considera- 
ion. Thanks for the reading time. 
Sincerely, 
Grace Smith (Mrs. George) 





























August 1, 1958 
Jane Lion, Inc. 
Att: Jane Lion 
Dear Miss Lion: 


My files show that on May 30 I mailed you ten 
Birthday verses (220 11-10). As the verses have not 
been returned, please help me put my files in order 
by letting me know if you are holding these verses, 
or did you not receive them? 


Sincerely, 
Grace Smith (Mrs. George) 


September 5, 1958 
Dear Miss Smith: 


Enclosed are your verses. Since I have never 
been, in any way, connected with the greeting card 
industry, it is difficult for me to understand how 
my name appeared in a recent Writer’s magazine 
as a potential greeting card market! 


Very truly yours, 
Jane Lion 


September 8, 1958 
Kandy Kards 

Att: H. B. Kandy 
Dear Mr. Kandy: 


Enclosed are ten conventional Birthday verses 
for your consideration. According to my market 
list, you read everydays in September, however, if 
you make candy, and do not publish cards, I am 
sorry to have troubled you. 


Sincerely, 
Grace Smith (Mrs. George) 


September 12, 1958 
Dear Mrs. Smith: 


Enclosed is a check for Nos. 1-3-5-6-8-10 of your 
Birthday set No. 220. We are holding 2-4-7-9 for 
consideration and hope to place them in the near 
future. We will be reading Christmas next, and 
would like to see more of your work. 


Cheerfully, 
H. B. Kandy, Editor 


September 16, 1958 
Kandy Kards 

Att: Mr. H, B. Kandy 
Dear Mr, Kandy: 


My wife requested that I write you and thank 
you for her recent $16.00 check. As the doctor has 
her under sedation most of the time, she is unable 
to do this herself. 

I love my wife, Mr. Kandy, and to see her going 
around singing Happy Birthday, as if she were 
playing Ophelia in the mad scene from Hamlet, is 
distressing. 

At any rate, thank you again for my wife’s check 
and she will no doubt be coherent soon and will 
contact you. 


Many Happy Returns of the Day, 
Mr. George Smith 
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Men’s Magazines 


Adam, Knight Publishing Co., Prismatic Bldg., 
Los Angeles 46, California. Monthly. 50c per copy. 
Lothar Ashely is Editor and specifies his fiction 
needs as follows: “The best type story for us is a 
story of male-female relationship in a situation of 
conflict, crisis, drama, adventure or humorous con- 
fusion. There is room for science fiction, westerns, 
fantasy and the macabre, but not for the ultra- 
sophisticated capers of semi-feminine males traips- 
ing from one willowy female executive to another. 
Stories for us must have guts! No arty stories, 
vignettes or introspective pieces which only pro- 
duce a mood or emotional reaction on the part of 
the reader. Story is a must. Writing for us must be 
sensual, alive and fast with dramatic punch. Your 
characters may go further into sex than for some 
other magazines but you as a writer should avoid 
excessively graphic sex descriptions.” Pays $25 flat 
rate for 500-600-word two-column short-shorts ; 
$75-$200 for 1200-4000-word short stories; 7000- 
12,000-word novelette rates are by special arrange- 
ment with author or agent. Article needs are for 
2000-4000-word pieces: personalities and profiles 
of contemporary or historical figures; humor; 
satire; history; battle of sexes theme. Also periph- 
eral male interests such as music, entertainment, 
dating, travel, ad infinitum. Sensual, ribald point 
of view essential. Send query letter and short out- 
line first on articles. Rates from $75-$200. Pay on 
acceptance with Purchase Order plan. Details 
available from the Editor. 


The Adam Reader, a quarterly subsidiary publi- 
cation in the works by the above firm. Entire 100- 
page format to be devoted to fiction and the need 
is immediate. Editor Lothar Ashley writes, “In the 
past, we bought only those stories which we could 
schedule for Adam. In planning The Adam Read- 
er, therefore, we find that our fiction file is in- 
sufficient to satisfy our increased need. We now 
need an influx of many stories, but do not intend 
to change our standards or buy material which 
‘almost’ fits.” Requirements and rates same as 


for Adam. 


Argosy, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Monthly. 35c per copy. Henry Steeger is Editor; 
Alden H. Norton, Executive Editor. An adult, 
men’s slick. J. Pavincich, non-fiction editor, wants 
to see anything in good taste, new and timely for 
men. No stock formula stuff. Bruce Cassiday, Fic- 
tion Editor, specifies no particular style or formula. 
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Just wants to see good stories for men! Like pix 
with articles. Pays good rates on acceptance. Pays 
$1.00 per line for verse appealing to male readers. 
Report within 10 days. 


Cavalier, 67 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Monthly. 25c per copy; $3.00 per year. Bob Cur- 
ran, Editor. Read by a rugged type of man between 
the ages of 18-45. Are “especially anxious to get 
‘talk pieces’ like ‘Exposing The I Want To Live in 
Hollywood Hoax’ and ‘How Big Business Uses 
Babes’ in the April issue. Pays a minimum of $350 
for full-length articles; no limit for headline sto- 
ries. No need for fiction. Pays on acceptance and 
reports within 2 weeks. 


Dude, 48 West 48th St., New York 36, N. Y. 50c 
per copy. Alternates bi-monthly with Gent. Bruce 
Elliott, Editor; Nat Lehrman, Managing Editor. 
Article subjects are open—-fables, foibles, satire, 
sham, etc. Preferred length is 3000-4000 words. 
Style should be smart, sophisticated. Pay from 5 to 
10 cents a word. Fiction rates and lengths are the 
same and the preference is for light, airy, satiric 
stories which deal with life in general or specifi- 
cally a conflict between the sexes. Pix needs are for 
5x7 or larger B&W’s; 24%x2'% color. Pays on ac- 
ceptance. Prompt reports. 


Esquire Magazine, 488 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. Monthly. 60c per copy; $6.00 per year. 
Arnold Gingrich, Editor and Publisher. Read by 
the high-income (average about $10,000), college- 
educated, mature man. Articles average 3500 
words or less. Style must be direct, factual. Wants 
to see articles dealing with the problems facing 
men in today’s complex world (career problems, 
financial problems, political problems, etc.) ; per- 
sonality profiles of significant people. Self-measure- 
ment articles. Payment varies, but $350-$750 is 
average. Send articles to Clay Felker. Rust Hills, 
Fiction Editor, is buying a lot of serious, non-for- 
mula writing (two of his selections appear in the 
1959 O’Henry Prize collection). Length can be 2 
one-pager, short-short up to novelette size. Pay- 
ment varies, but $350-$750 is average. Almost all 
pix done on assignment, but pay is $100 per B & W 
page; $150 per color page. Pay on acceptance 
Report within 3 weeks. 


Gent, 48 West 48th St., New Yore 36, N. Y. Bi: 
monthly with Dude. See above for requirements. 


Male, 655 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y 
Monthly. Bruce J. Friedman, Editor. Straight non 
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men and provocative women; 


Nugget, 545 Fifth Ave., 





fiction needs and pay up to $400 on acceptance for 
5500-7000-word articles; higher rates for 20,000- 
word booklength features. Prefers 3-5-page queries 
based on careful research. Writing must be simple, 
hard language with a powerful opening incident 
and dramatic action right through to the end. 
Subjects preferred: heroic adventures, preferably 
recent; westerns or studies of little-known charac- 
ters; war; colorful personalities of adventurous 
disastrous events 
(minute-by-minute accounts) ; adventures in exotic 
locales; behind the news reports with a strictly 
adventure slant; thoroughly-documented treasure 
stories. Report in 3 weeks. 


Men, 655 Madison Ave., 
Monthly. 35c per copy. 


New York 21, N. Y. 
Same house and staff as 


Male. See above for requirements and rates. 


New York 17, N. Y. Bi- 
monthly. 50c per copy; $3.00 per year. Michael 
St. John, Editor. Read by young (20-35), modern- 
minded men. Editor St. John writes that articles 
can be “anything of interest to our particular 
audience intelligently written with wit where it fits 
and isn’t forced.”” Length from 750-4000 words; 
rates from $75-$350. Fiction needs are for 1000- 
4000-word stories of two types: the light, funny 
and contemporary or the deep, tautly suspenseful. 


)Rates from $50-$350. Pays on publication and re- 


or. (ports within 2 weeks. 
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Playboy, 232 E. Ohio, Chicago 11, Ill. Monthly. 


H0c per copy; $6.00 per year. Hugh H. Hefner, 
Editor and Publisher. Top paying men’s market! 


Pays up to $2,000 for non-fiction. Jack J. Kessie, 
Associate Editor, is looking for serious and humor- 
us articles, thoroughly researched and interest- 
ngly written, which will reflect the point of view of 
he vigorous, single young man. No do-it-yourself 
deas, family affairs, association of sex with vice, 
rrime, sin, perversion and expose. Ray Russell, 
Executive Editor, buys the fiction, and his only 
aboo is against the formless sketch or impression. 
Length ranges from 2000-10,000 words. Rates up 
0 $2,000 per story. Photo needs are detailed and 
pecialized ; suggest you write Vincent Tajiri, Pic- 
ure Editor, for any specific info you need. A copy 
pf their excellent, detailed “Editorial Require- 
ments” will be sent freelancers on request. 


True Magazine, 67 West 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. 35c per copy. Douglas s. Kennedy, Edi- 











or. For men. No fiction needs. Editor suggests you 
tudy current issues for types of articles needed; 
ates that rates are high. Pays on acceptance and 
ports within 2 weeks. 


tue Men Stories, 32 West 22nd St., New York 
0, N.Y. Bi-monthly. 25c per copy; $1.50 per 
ar. Harold Straubing, Editor. Directed to men 
om 18 on up. 3000-word limit on articles and fic- 
on. Editor Straubing writes, “We are interested 
h government expose articles (documented and 
tual), hard hitting and constructive; articles on 
he inadequacy of the American male.”’ Pays $150 


















There is no substitute 
for experience! 


| have three published novels, sold dozens of short 
stories and articles and hundreds of newspaper features. 
Presently doing book reviews for a metropolitan daily. 
| know the agonies of creative writing—I've had all 
of them—and | think | know how to guide you over the 


hurdles and pitfalls. Let me see that manuscript! 


Rates: $5 up to 5,000 words: $1 per thousand above 
5,000, except $25 for book lengths. No plays, TV scripts 
or poetry, please. 


MARK MILLER 


Box 35 M, Sioux City 6, lowa 
Ref.: WHO'S WHO IN THE MIDWEST 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the. beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by- — procedure from one whose work 
is appearing current in_ juvenile publications. Not a 
“‘tell how’’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 


included. Send stamp for particulars. 
MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Fast, accurate service. Correct spell- 

ing and grammar. Bond Paper. One free carbon. 

Extra first and last pages. Mailed flat. 65c per 1000. 

Poetry Ic line. Plus return postage. Minimum $1.00. 
FLORENCE SEIPLE 

211 E. 19th St. Auburn, Indiana 








| HAVE A PROFITABLE VACATION 


With the Author of a Prize-Winning Novel 
Live at my Writers’ Colony in N. H., from 1 day to 
13 weeks. Tuition includes story, article, novel, 
play, or poetry instr.; room, meals, (2lst yr.). Refer- 
ence S WHO OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 6 text- 
books. iS06 lectures. Caching by mail all year. 
$1 M. words, $10 per month. 
MILDRED |. REID 


Contoocook, New Hampshire 








QUALITY TYPING AT A NOMINAL PRICE 
aoe LENGTHS A oye al 
thousand words, plus 
CORRASABLE. "BOND OR ORDINARY GOOD BOND 
PLEASE SPECIFY PREFERENCE 
inor Corrections—Satisfaction Guaranteed 


MISS GRACE EVELYN LEACH 
240 Sargent Street Vidor, Texas 
Telephone: ROckwell 9-3209 
Anyone interested in joining small writing club in 
Beaumont-Vidor area, please contact me.) 


(Note 








GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I'd 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


details. 
WILL LOZIEP 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 











TYPING 
Free Carbon 
Reasonable Rates 


HELEN BAKER 
50 Fairmount Ave., Hampstead, Md. 











and up on acceptance. Wants to see fiction that is 
“fast moving and graphic with a trick ending. Sit- 
uations and characters must be in line with our 
readers. Not interested in the trials and tribulations 
of a yacht owner or stock market tycoon.” Buys 
cheesecake pix with articles. Prefers 8x10’s. Will 
look at 35mm and 24%4x2% prints if photographer 
can size them. Cheesecake sets start at $100 for 
first rights; separate pix, $15 each. Reports within 
2 weeks if stamped, addressed return envelope is 
enclosed. 


Man’s Life, 32 West 22nd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
Monthly. 25c per copy; $3 per year. Same house 
and staff as True Men Stories. See above for needs 
and rates. 


Negro Magazines 


Tan Magazine, 1820 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
16, Illinois. Monthly. 25c per copy ; $2.50 per year. 
Louie Robinson, Editor. Directed to a predomi- 
nantly women’s audience, ranging from high 
school teens to middle age. Wants to see 2000- 
5000-word articles with medical or psychological 
significance, dealing with marriage, sex or family 
problems. Writing must be lively, anecdotal. Pays 
1-2c per word. 5000-word strong emotional impact 
stories dealing with human problems of love, mar- 
riage, jealousy, insecurity, hate, etc., bring 11/2-2c 
per word. Buys 4-8-line romantic verse. Pays $5.00 
per poem. Pays on acceptance. Reports within 2 
weeks, 


The Message Magazine, 2119-2125 24th Ave. N., 
Nashville 8, Tennessee. Louis B. Reynolds, Editor. 
Directed to the Negro family in America. Editor 
Reynolds wants to see articles depicting stories of 
“faith and struggle and achievement through 
prayer, written in a colorful, simple and deeply- 
religious vein.” Length: about 2500 words. Pays 
$15-$25 per article. Buys pix with Mss and prefers 
8x10’s. Pays $5-$12 for B&W; $50-$75 for color. 
Pays $5.00 for religious and nature poetry about 
150 words. Reports within 10 days. 


Humor Market 


Joker and Gaze, 667 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Bi-monthly alternates. 35c per copy. Don Q. 
Shane, Editor. For adult readers. Pays 3¥/2c per 
word for stories with a satirical twist on any pop- 
ular subject. Send to Ernest N. Devver. Pays before 
publication. Reports within 2 weeks. 


House and Decorating Markets 


Antiques Magazine, 601 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Monthly. $1.00 per copy; $8.50 per year. 
Alice Winchester, Editor. Read by collectors, deal- 
ers, students of the arts. Interested in collectors 
subjects for a specialized audience. Material should 
be new, i. e., not abstracted from published 
sources. Factual style of writing is preferred. Rates 
are 3c per word. Pays on publication. Reports as 
soon as possible. 








1658 So. Normandie 





CONSULTATIONS $5.00 


MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE if you 
submit a book ms. or play 


SAMPLE TV PLAYS. ..$1.50 
EDITING ... COACHING... .REVISION ... & MARKETING 


CASH PRIZES !—BOOK LENGTHS ONLY —CASH PRIZES! 


For the three BEST BOOK LENGTH MSS. submitted by non-professional writers. Mss. 
may be novels, non-fiction, or poetry. Must be typed; marked ‘‘Contest'’, and 
accompanied by a $15.00 entry fee, which entitles entrant to appraisal as well as 
chance to win a prize. Contest opens June 1, 1959, and closes September 1, 1959. 


$100 First Prize $50 Second Prize $25 Third Prize 


Avoid the last minute rush! Mail your manuscript NOW, to 


MARY KAY TENNISON 





EXPERT PROFESSIONAL HELP on mss. of all types 


Write for FREE brochure “Open Your Door to Literary Success" 
APPRAISAL FEES: 


$ 5.00 per ms. to 10,000 words 
$10.00 per ms. to 25,000 words 
$10.00 per play, any number of acts 
$15.00 per book ms. of any length 


Phone for appt. RE 1-6780 


Los Angeles, 6, Calif. 
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An invitation to all 
men and women with 


WRITING ABILITY 


Who Want to Attain Professional Skill 
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Our FREE Literary Aptitude Test May 
“ : Qualify You For Individualized Train- : 


ys 
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rk, 
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P” ing by Successful Writers and Editors 


ore 

The Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
operated by successful writers and editors, offers a chance 
to learn writing as famous writers learned—by writing 


ont steadily, under the patient direction of a professional. 
uld 

he ALL WORK IS DONE IN YOUR 

" OWN HOME, ON YOUR OWN TIME 


You receive regular assignments designed to get you 
started and keep you writing. You also submit original work 
of any type or any length. Before long you are doing 
complete stories or articles, concentrating on the type of 
writing that suits you best. 


TEST YOUR WRITING TALENT FREE 


Magazine Institute training is open to anyone who pos- 
sesses natural ability. A qualifying Literary Aptitude Test is 
offered without charge. Many people who never wrote a line 
for publication have passed this test and made a success of 
the training. Send for your test today and find out how your 
natural writing ability measures up. There is no obligation 
of course. Fill out and mail the coupon below. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 


‘Whe MAGAZINE | 22222 
INSTITUTE 


Fi R . 87- 
Rockefel sil ler Center, 4 ove. 7. N.Y. 
$0 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 















Please sor your free Literary Aptitude Test and 
other information about the Magazine Institute 
to: 


Name 


UNE SII 5 0.5.06. cnc cn vssncsstcnevacnesdans 
f. 

City or Town..........Zome...State...... 

(All inquiries confidential. No salesman will call. ) 
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Keep posted on the booming Canadian markets 25 new 
each month in the only listing with full Canada coverage and 
profession index. $5.00 a year; $1.00 two-month trial 
Send only Money Orders payable to: HARRY G. HARLEY, 
185 James St., St. Catharines, Ont., Canada. 

c dian Freel Markets 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor 
correction if desired. 60c per 1000 words, plus 
postage. Minimum order $1.00. 
FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 
R. 2, Kewanee, Illinois 


LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
P. ©. Box 146-D, New Ulm, Minnesota 

















The Family Handyman, 117 East 31st St., New 
York 16, N. Y.. Seven times per year; 35c per copy; 
$2 per year. Read by homeowners who are do-it- 
yourselfers. Editor Morton Waters wants to see 
articles of varying lengths on any subject com- 
prised in the fields of home repair, maintenance 
and improvement. Rates range from $40 to $65 
per printed page, depending on content. No fic- 
tion. Buys pix with mss; prefers captions. Pays 
$7.50 per pix. Pays on publication. 3 week report. 


Home Maintenance & Improvement, 59 E. Mon- 
roe St., Chicago 3, Illinois. Quarterly; 25c per 
copy; $1 per year. W. J. Auburn, Jr., Editor. Di- 
rected to homeowners—customers and prospects of 
retail lumber dealers, who sponsor mailing of 
magazine. Pays $50 per page for articles on major 
home remodeling projects, factual how-to style, 
well illustrated by “before” and “after” photos, 
plus explanatory step-by-step photos. No fiction 
needs. Buys 8x10 pix at $50 per page. Pays on 
acceptance. Reports within 1 week. 


House Beautiful reports that they buy so little out- 
side material that they do not feel it fair to en- 
courage freelancers at the present time. 


House & Garden’s Book of Building, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Two issues per year. 
$1.25 per issue. Paul H. Bonner, Jr., Editor. Read 
by people interested in building a new home or re- 
modeling their present one. Editor Bonner wants 
to see articles on building methods and materials 
as well as major household equipment. Prefers a 
practical, down-to-earth style. Illustrations where 
needed. Rates by negotiation with author. No fic- 
tion. Pays on publication. Reports within 2 weeks. 


House & Garden’s Book of Decorating, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Annually. Editor 
Bonner reports that he does not buy outside ma- 
terial for this book. 
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Living for Young Homemakers, Street & Smith 
Publications, Inc., 575 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. 40c per copy; $4 per year. Edith 
Brazwell Evans, Editor. Read by young marrieds 
from 20-45 years old. Editor Evans wants to see 
“articles on food, child care, child-parent relations, 
homemaking and home building subjects.” 2000- 
word feature articles; 500 words and up for fillers. 
Payment on acceptance and rates vary. Send to 
William E. Hague, Managing Editor. No fiction. 


Home Modernizing Guide, 530 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36, N.Y. Twice per year. 50c per copy. 
Gladys Miller, Editor. Read by those interested 
in modernizing or remodeling older homes. Editor 
Miller wants to see articles on “modernized houses 
(before and after) ; construction; finance and in- 
surance; equipment (kitchens, baths, laundries, 
heating and air conditioning).” Payment is on 
acceptance and varies. No fiction. Reports within 
6 weeks. 


New Homes Guide, 530 Fifth Ave., New York 36, 
N. Y. Twice per year. 5Cc per copy. Gladys Miller, 
Editor. This book is directed to those interested in 
building new homes. Editor Miller wants to see 
articles on “construction; finance and insurance: 
building; architecture, design; equipment. Same 
rates and terms of payment as Home Modernizing 
Guide (above). 


Today’s Home Building & Remodeling, 67 West 
44th St., New York 36, N. Y. Semi-annual. 50c per 
copy. John Enney, Editor. Read by homeowners, 
prospective buyers-builders. Editor Enney wants 
to see articles on ‘“‘any subject related to home- 
owning except decorating and gardening.” Pays 
$250-$300 for 1500-word articles with pix. No 
fiction. Pays on acceptance. Reports as soon as 
possible. 


Poetic Drama 


Experiment Theatre, 6565 Windermere Rd., 
Seattle 5, Washington. Carol Ely Harper, Editor 
of Experiment, writes that they are always look- 
ing for poetic drama, 1-7 pages in length, for Ex- 
periment Theatre. They call these “One-Minute 
Plays.’ No payment. 


New Convention Market 


Convention Planning/Trade Show Management, 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Monthly 
$2.50 per copy; $25 per year. George Fox, Jr. 
edits this new trade journal issued by the Amer 
ican Association of Convention Planners making 
its first appearance with the June, ’59, issue. Di- 
rected to 13,480 convention planners. Wants to s¢e 
articles on convention problems and their solving 
trade show exhibits. Technical, factual style 4 
must. Rates start with a 5c-per-word minimum. N° 
fiction. Query Eugene C. Adams for articles before 
submitting. Pays on publication. Reports within 
1 week. 
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WRITER’S MARKET 


Helps You Sell Around the Compass 
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IF you’ve been trying to chart a course to writing success, the new 1959 

Rd 


‘nat Writer’s Market is what you need. This 456-page book lists 3,500 buyers of 
oo} the written and illustrated word, their editorial requirements and payment 
bees rates. Your material sails straight to port when the pages of Writer’s Market 
are your navigational charts. Naturally, you “old salts” who’ve been using 


this book for years will want to acquire the latest edition. 


nent, 


.~ Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


mer- (J Send me, postpaid, the new 1959 Writer’s Market, clothbound edition. I enclose $4.50. 
aking 
. es (] Send me, postpaid, the new 1959 Writer’s Market, soft cover edition. I enclose $4.00. 
ving 
yle a Name 











Address 













City 








[) Please enter—extend (cross out one) my subscription to Writer’s Digest for one year. 







Cartoonist 


by John Norment 





Dear John: I have a question which I 
would appreciate your answering. Regard- 
ing submitting cartoons to companies pub- 
lishing several magazines such as Crestwood, 
etc., I would like to know if one cartoon 
batch is considered by all magazines pub- 
lished by a particular company, or if the 
batch must be submitted to each magazine 
individually? 

A. The answer to your question is, it de- 
pends on who is the editor, not who is pub- 
lisher. Sam Bierman buys for 5 or 6 titles at 
Crestwood. It would be a waste of your time 
and Sam’s time and your postage to keep 
sending him the same batch over and over, 
each time addressed to a different magazine 
title. Doris Schwartz at Arcosy also buys for 
all their men’s magazines, so the same thing 
applies there. TRuz and Cavaier have the 
same publisher but the magazines are on 
different floors, pay different prices and 
have different cartoon editors so you have 
to submit to both. That’s clear isn’t it? You 
just don’t submit the same work to the same 
editor more than once! 

Now for this month’s, “Aliquando bonus 
dormitat Homerus” (Homer himself hath 
been observed to nod) Department: “In 
your February issue you listed Foop Bust- 
NESS as a cartoon market. Our address is not 
369 Lexington Ave., New York 17. It is 111 
East Delaware Place, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
We only buy finished art. Sincerely, Stuart 
Shryer, managing editor.” 


Cold Cremation! 


Dear John: I have a suggestion to make 
which I hope editors might adopt. It’s frus- 
trating enough for a cartoonist to receive re- 
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jection slips but it’s doubly bad not to know De: 
why the material was rejected. So why} @ li 
couldn’t editors incorporate a little usefulf TU 


information into their slips such as. . . by. 
[] The drawing is unsatisfactory. anc 
(] The idea is unsatisfactory. Wo 
And simply check one or both statements.f te 
This would give the cartoonist a fairly ac-| A 


curate idea of what is wrong. I realize that rigt 
editors are very busy people but it would} --- 
only take a second to do this and in the long has 
run the editors would benefit . . . sale 
A. It might be that I’m just used to the} 
world the way it is, but I don’t believe your cha 
idea would solve anything for me. Maybe), title 
it would for you. I printed your letter so any} the 
editor who wants to adopt your idea is wel- hav 
come to it. I think it’s safe to assume that one} Sold 
or both of your squares have been filled inf Star 
when your work is rejected . . . even if thef twe 
squares don’t exist. Just knowing that your H ou 
drawings and/or ideas are unsatisfactory tof me 
an individual editor doesn’t have to help} Way 
you make your work acceptable to him. lish 
There could be several million reasons why} old- 
your work was rejected. Maybe your ideas} hat’ 
and drawings are too good! An editor could] mea 
reject your work, no matter how excellent, keey 
on the grounds of personal taste. Of course, Mit 
this doesn’t seem a very fair or valid way to 6 pa 
do business, but you’ve got to realize that the | 
personal taste is undoubtedly the reason you Pit 
mother and father chose each other and i! 
it weren’t for personal taste you wouldn't 
even exist. Jimmy Durante in a movie, once 
remarked, “I couldn’t warm up to that gv) A ke 
if we were being cremated together.” There Cali 
are bound to be a few editors who feel this 
way about your work . . . no matter how 
good you get. Cartoon editors, like cartoon 
ists, politicians, actors, etc. have brains of all 
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shapes and sizes. Just being a human being 
can be a pretty complicated business. I’m 
afraid your little check marks won’t help us. 
Just to play it safe, I advise you to become 
the greatest cartoonist in the world, that way 
you'll be too busy to worry about rejects. 
That’s the way I feel about your little check 





marks . . . and I have been known to be 
right . . . but don’t pin me down by asking 
when? 


“Instruction in Seduction” 


ow) Dear John: I would appreciate very much 
shy} @ little advice from you. I have a stack of 
fy]f, troughs which were drawn for, and rejected 
by Praysoy. They are, I think, quite funny 
and although dealing with sex, in good taste. 
Would, in your opinion a book publisher be 
nts.) interested? 
ac-| A. Yes, I’m sure that all publishers, in their 
hat) tight American minds would be interested 
ld) --- because this specific type of merchandise 
ong. has been known to sell books. You do need a 
sales gimmick of some kind or a catchy title 
the) to catch the publishers attention — he'll 
our), change it later anyway. A good bet for the 
ybe|, title of your book would be something along 
any) the lines of “Instruction in Seduction.” There 
wel-| have been several hundred humorous books 
one} Sold on this theme during the past 30 years, 
d in} Starting with Emily Hahn’s book in the mid- 
the} twenties right down to Shepherd Mead’s 
your} How To Succeed, etc. in 1957. It is high 
y tof time this book was done again and it is al- 
help} ways successful. My first choice for a pub- 
him.} lisher is Simon and Schuster—many stuffy 
why} Old-line publishers sneer at S. & S. as a “paper 
deas} hat” outfit. But S. & S. are eating high back 
ould} meat while the old-line publishers are barely 
lent,§ keeping alive on sow-belly. Be sure and sub- 
urse,| Mit your book to at least 6 hard cover and 
ay tof 6 paper back publishers before you abandon 
that§ the idea. Tell me when it’s coming out and 
your} ! ll buy a copy. Better yet, send me a free one! 
nd 1 
Idn’t Cartoonist County, Calif. 
once 
t guy A letter from a reader in Garden Grove, 
here f California, enclosing an article from THE 
| this’ ORANGE County InpustRiAL News, about 
the cartoonists who abide in Orange County: 
Virgil Partch (VIP), Phil and Frank Inter- 
landi, Ed Nofziger, Don Tobin, Burr Shafer, 
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CARTOON MARKET LIST 
Close to 


1,400 CARTOON MARKETS! 


Now ready for you to make money from. 
Lists name, address and rate of nearly 
1,400 cartoon markets — trade journal, 
magazine and other mediums. 

Also tells you from our queries: 

The markets that order cartoons from 
the typed idea. 

The markets that buy illustrations and 
spots. 

The markets that buy decorations. 

The markets that buy jokes. 

The markets that buy covers. 

The markets that buy humorous written 
articles illustrated with cartoons! 


Indexed for quick handy reference. 


$B 00 Postpaid 
INFORMATION GUIDE, 


2776 California Court, Lincoln 10, Nebraska 


4464864 4 4 








SONGWRITERS !!!! 


A PUBLISHING HOUSE FOR AMATEURS 
SONGS PUBLISHED AND RECORDED 


FREE MUSIC TO LYRICS - - FREE Lyric 
Correspondence Course 
For information write to: 
AMATEUR SONGWRITERS ASSOCIATION 
1356 Hancock Street Quincy, Mass. 








CARTOONING 


Taught by an expert—reasonable fee. Write: 


Lawrence Lariar, Professional School of Cartooning 
Box WD—JY —57 Lena Avenue, Freeport, N. Y. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, on 20 lb. bond, one carbon, extra first 

page, mailed flat, 50c per 1000 words, 60c with 

minor corrections, plus postage. Prompt service. 
BARBARA BYINGTON 


8 Lerk Lane Springfield, Vermont 
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Simple CARTOONS 

Satire i's ame eee 

/ obligation. Simply address 

. Cartoonists: EXCHANGE 
Dept. 827 Pleasent 






























THE PAPER SUCCESSFUL GAGWRITERS SAY IS A MUST! 


Inside information on what NY editors are buying each 
month. Photos of Editors, Cartoonists & Gagwriters. Gag- 
writers Market List of cartoonists who want gai Last 
minute Market Info from every Major, Middle an Minor 
market in N. Y. City. See the Magazine of the month! Inquir- 
ing Photog! Sez You! Editorials! The Post Cartoonists! Mar- 
ket Review! Looks! The Doctor! The Answer Man! Do It 
Yourself! Bridgeports! Manhattans! Weather! 

Special for WRITER’S DIGEST readers. Three get ac- 
quainted copies just $1. We refund your dollar when you 
subscribe. A year’s subscription, 12 issues, $6.00. 

Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing industry. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N.Y. 


SONG WRITERS 


OUTSTANDING, ethical comporins offer—in WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST over 30 YEARS. (4) of my songs alone 
sold over a HALF MILLION RECORDS of various 
labels led by world-famous VICTOR! Seeing is believing. 
Be convinced ! Learn how to apply the ACI 
TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. 
RAY HIBBELER (Send Samp) 
6808 N. Oleander Ave. Cc-13 Chicago 31, Ill 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bond—Carbon Copy—Reasonable Fee 
All types of scripts 
GENE TUTTLE 


560 Westwind Drive, ae Hills 
HI 4-7519 El Cajon, California 
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} WHO OWNS THE BOOKS $ 
} YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 
j 
» 


; 
Publishers’ Weekly ‘ou mew id, and so do we! Send § 
for our free folder out inf ng a low cost subsidy publishing ( 
service featuring author-ownership (all copies printed and : 
bound and belong to author) and distribution assistance. 5 

) 
( 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
391 East 149th Street New York 55, N. Y. 
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POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your best poem 
today for FREE EXAMINATION. ag 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 109, New York 1 


™ ROGUE 


OF PUBLISHERS’ ROW 


L.A Times: “Most readable. revealing book about publishing 

U.P. “Different sprinkled with fascinating anecdotes 
Reduced from $3.50 to $1.00 — Write Dept. 

EXPOSITION PRESS, 386 4TH AVE., N. Y. 16 























WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE. the leading contest hobby 
publication, lets you in on how to win! Each issue 
lists scores of lucrative me open to every- 
one. Presents winnin 


winners, judges, 
ad experts, 50c a copy, by Lie --~-4 tise 
Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 
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Al Isler (Ali) and Dick Shaw. Partch, Phil 
Interlandi and Ali are still big in the free- 
lance magazine field. Burr Shafer draws 
“Through History” with J. Wesley Smith for 
Tue Saturpay Review and goes great on 
the lecture circuit, with only an occasional 
appearance in other magazines. Don Tobin 
draws a panel, “The Little Woman,” for King 
Features. Also a Sunday strip. Frank Inter- 
landi’s syndicated political cartoon called 
“The Cynic’s Corner” runs in 30 papers. Ed 
Nofziger sold every possible animal gag to 
the magazines (Post, THis WEEK, etc. 

before he wandered west. Ed has a syndi- 
cated panel, “Animal Antics,” does kids 
books, works on Rhinegold TV cartoons and 
also the “Mr. Magoo” movies . . . the latter 
with Dick Shaw. I think I met Dick Shaw 
on the Michigan Avenue bridge in Chicago 
in 1937 but I can’t prove it. . . a very funny 
man but terribly tall. All told, Orange 
County must have more of the most of the 
best cartoonists than any other place that wher, 








calls itself a county. that s 
jnaught 

Miscellanea “first sc 
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Paul McNutty, editor of THe New ENGc-fInfinie 


LANDER, is buying all his cartoons from one} wisdot 
source and not in the market for free-lance} Leonat 
submissions. . . . I hope you bought a copy orf Today 
two of the 1959 Wrirer’s YEARBOOK before feftain 
they got rained on—my picture in it . . . also of mit 
a fine, market list . .. mostly due to the efforts ony 
of Earle Tempel. If anybody who reads this Toda 
is an authority on “Cukies” please write and seine 
tell me all about them. This column, a few compl 
months ago mentioned, “A bunch of rats 
deserting a sinking ship.” I believe the cor- 
rect expression is, “Like a bunch of ships §Has lif 


: : : ” ° 2 ment at 
deserting a sinking rat.” Right? yee 


Mastery 
cannot 
life, for 
The Givaudanian, c/o Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc. rhoey 
321 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. Cartoon§,. a 
Editor, Leonard Stoller. A monthly magazine ue'ns Bo} igati 
about 1 cartoon an issue. Cartoons of interest 0 Bown hc 
perfume, soap, cosmetic and related industries. fof livin, 
Pay $10 and buy all rights. tices, by 

complis 
The AMA News, American Medical Association, 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. Cartoon Edi- 
tor, Jim Reed. Slant to the title here. Remember J 
that they seldom use cartoons that can’t be reduced 
to one column width. Their format is best suited 
to vertical cartoons. 





Late Cartoon News 
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KNOWLEDGE 
THAT HAS 


PYRAMIDS 





HENCE came the knowledge that built the Pyra- 
mids and the mighty Temples of the Pharaohs? Civi- 


lization began in the Nile Valley centuries ago. 
Where did its first builders acquire their astounding wisdom 
that started man on his upward climb? Beginning with 
}naught they overcame nature's forces and gave the world its 
Hfirst sciences and arts. Did their knowledge come from a race 
snow submerged beneath the sea, or were they touched with 


“Infinite inspiration? From what concealed source came the 
-} wisdom that produced such characters as Amenhotep IV, 


Leonardo da Vinci, Isaac Newton, and a host of others? 


Today it is known that they discovered and learned to interpret 
certain Secret Methods for the development of their inner power 
of mind. They learned to command the inner forces within 
their own beings, and to master life. This secret art of living 
has been preserved and handed down throughout the ages. 
Today it is extended to those who dare to use its profound 
— to meet and solve the problems of life in these 
complex times. 


This Sealed Book— FREE 


s §Has life brought you that personal satisfaction, the sense of achieve- 


ment and happiness that you desire? If not, it is your —e yourself 
to learn about this rational method of applying natural laws for the 
Mastery of life. To the thoughtful person it is obvious that everyone 
cannot be entrusted with an intimate knowledge of the mysteries of 
life, for everyone is not capable of properly using it. But if you are one 
of those possessed of a true desire to forge ahead and wish to make 
use of the subtle influences of life, the Rosicrucians (not a religious 
rn) will send you A Sealed Book of explanation without 

igation. This Sealed Book tells how you, in the privacy of your 
own home, without interference with your personal affairs or manner 
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if living, may receive these secret teachings. Not weird or strange prac- 
tices, but a rational application of the basic laws of life. To obtain your 
(complimentary copy use the coupon opposite or address Scribe J.B.X. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA 
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ENDURED WITH THE 






A SECRET METHOD FOR 
THE MASTERY OF LIFE 








AMENHOTEP IV 
Founder of Egypt's 
Mystery Schools 


Use this 
coupon for 
FREE 

copy of book 


oo 2ec cn eecnams 





SCRIBE J.B.X. 


The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 


Please send free copy of Sealed Book 
which I shall read as directed. 


Name 





Address 





City 











Cavalier, 67 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Cartoon Editor, Dick Suskind. Pay $40 and buy 
all rights. Fred Roloff left here and Dick Suskind 
took over for him but they still want the same type 
of gags. No change in cartoon policy. Funny pic- 
tures, short captions and subject matter to interest 
males. 


See & Real, West Park 4 y-g-p- Corp. ., 48 West 
48th St., New York, N.Y. If you’re wondering 
where Fred Roloff got to, this is the place. These 
two magazines will be bi-monthlies. Sze on the 
stands July 2, and Rea on August 6th. Plan to use 
cartoons but no detailed information available as 
of this writing. 


Baseball Digest, 2700 E. Main St., Columbus 9, 
Ohio. Herb Simons, Editor. A monthly magazine 
except bi-monthly during Oct.-Nov. and Dec.-Jan. 
Pay $10 for cartoons about the national sport. . . 
which is baseball—indubitably. 


Cage and Comment, The Lawyer’s Magazine, 
Aqueduct Building, Rochester 14, N. Y. Edgar G. 
Knight, Editor. Address your cartoons to George 
H. Chapman, Business Manager. Pay $15 for car- 


toons slanted to the magazine’s subtitle. All car- 
toons must be drawn to reduce to 41 inches wide 
by 2% inches deep. 


Post Exchange, Post Exchange Publishing Co., 141 
East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. Editor, Oscar 
O. Glasberg. Pay $5.00 for cartoons and use about 
six cartoons per month. The magazine of merchan- 
dising to the armed forces. Doings around the post 
exchange, the commissary, etc. Be sure your uni- 
forms are reasonably accurate. Likewise insignia. 


Progressive Grocer, 161 6th Ave., New York 13, 
N. Y. The magazine of super mafketing. Pay $10 
for cartoons. Use 5 or 6 an issue. Cartoons to enter- 
tain the people who work in back of the counter- 
not the customer. 


Modern Veterinary Practice, P. O. Box 807, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. Pay $5.00 up for cartoons about 
animals and vets, both in sickness and in health, 
but mostly the former. 


Saga & Climax, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Cartoon Editor, Lou Sabin. Buy male adven- 
ture gags for both magazines. Also some girly if 
not too raw. $25. 





WRITERS—CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analyst, agent, author, teacher. Ma OF report on your story, $2.00; thorough marketin 
for complete course of ten. 
group meetings. Modest ‘fee due to sincere interest in writers. 


Selling-instruction lessons, each, or 


39 OCEAN STREET 


-technique analysis, $4.00; 
Book ms. $15.00. Teeuve about local writers 


SQUANTUM, MASS. 





489 Fifth Avenue 








lf You Think Onx Publishxr Is As Good As Anothxr 
And It Doxsn’t Makx Too Much Diffxmex Which You 
Choosx, You Arx In Thx Position Of A Fxllow Trying To 
Typx With Onx Kxy Missing. Hx Can Makx Substitutions 
Just As Wx Havx Donx, But Thx Rxsult Is Nxvxr Thx 
Samx As Whxn Hx Is Working With Thx Right 
Pxoplx For Thx Bxst Possiblx Rxsults. 


We suggest you submit your manuscript to: 


MR. BARRINGTON, 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
(We are subsidy publishers.) 


Editor-in-Chief 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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Ov the 15th of each month, Writer’s 
Digest enrolls a selected group of stu- 
dents in its Beginner’s Individual Course in 
Short Story Writing. Experienced students 
or writers with a good record of mss. sales 
are not eligible. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course in 
Writing is to show plainly the elements in 
writing and painstakingly explain how to 
write short stories. Part of the instruction 
consists of detailed criticism of two 5,000 
word short stories that you write. The 
course lasts four months. 

Graduates of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing will not suddenly become profes- 
sional writers, nor will they earn $500 a 
week from their writing. They will, how- 





ever, understand a few secrets of profes- 
sional writing and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students are desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have the opportunity to 
study under experienced, professional edi- 
tors who will take an individual interest in 
your progress. Complete details and an out- 
line of the Beginner’s Course in Writing 
that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
your inquiry. 

We invite you to reply at once. 


*We believe this to be the lowest priced 
short story course sold by a reliable insti- 
tution. Money back agreement on all en- 
rollments. 





Name 


() Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writing. 
There is no obligation and no salesman will call. 





Address 





City 


State 








Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Story, characterization, plot structure, sus- 
pense—all of these are vital to television 
drama. But another ingredient, often over- 
looked almost completely by new writers and 
sometimes not given enough importance 
even by professionals, is the interrelation- 
ship of the various characters. 

Helen Taini, who has been West Coast 
story editor for NBC’s Matinee THEATER 
and a story editor for Revue Productions, 
assigned to Scuuirz-Lux PLayHousE and 
the new Ray Milland series, MarkuHam, 
states that this ingredient has always seemed 
to her to be one. of the most important fac- 
tors of all. 


One Character to Another 


“I’ve seen so many scripts,” she says, “in 
which the characters potentially might be 
fascinating off-beat types, and have a valid 
place in the story, but the script would have 
to be rejected because the writer had not 
paid enough attention to the relation of one 
character to another, hadn’t given enough 
thought to the response and reaction that 
they would logically have to certain situa- 
tions.” 

Miss Taini, a young woman in her early 
thirties, has been in the business since she 
wrote and sold her own radio show at the 
age of 14. She completed college at 19, and 
continued to work in radio until the onset of 
television; and her work as story editor was 
preceded by work as agency script supervisor 
for the Hattmark TELEVISION HALL oF 
Fame and the Hallmark radio show. 

“There is only one type of script which does 
not concern itself with interrelationship,” 
she says, “and that’s the straight comedy. In 
this case, the story is built around the situa- 
tion, more than the relationships of the peo- 
ple, and there is no need for maintaining a 
constant emotional level. ° 

“A writer must keep in mind that a char- 
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By Nancy Vogel 


acter will react differently to each of the 
other characters in the story; the very same 
line of dialogue will vary, depending upon 
the character’s feeling toward the person to 
whom he is speaking. Suppose that the line 
is merely ‘Hello.’ He will speak it in a differ- 
ent way to a child than he would to a man 
he dislikes and doesn’t trust, or to his sweet- 
heart. And he himself, in a sense, will be a 
different person with each of these other 
characters. A writer must be aware at all 
times of what his various characters think of 
each other, and how each one would typi- 
cally react to given situations. 

“A writer must know his characters, and 
he should analyze them as a psychiatrist 
would his patients ,even to the point of de- 
termining how a character might have re- 
acted 20 years previously to the same situa- 
tion that he is facing now. Much of the 
writer's understanding of his characters will 
never appear in actual words in the script, 
but it will underlie the movement with a 
solid basis of convincing authenticity and 
genuineness. 

“There must also be intercommunication— 
not necessarily verbal, but visual. As is often 
true in real life, a look or a touch of hands 
may convey more than a spoken word. Also, 
lack of reaction or the denial of another per- 
son’s offered hand, may imply dislike with 
more emotional impact than expository 
dialogue. 


This Writer Understood 


“Let’s analyze a certain script that was pro- 
duced on one of the shows for which I have 
been story editor. It should be separated into 
two parts—before and after a strong emo- 
tional crisis. In the first part, the mother of 
a family of two children had been looking 
forward to celebrating her anniversary alone 
with her husband at a resort where they had 
spent their honeymoon. Throughout this 














first part, the children and the father are too 
absorbed in their own affairs and thoughts to 
pay attention to mother’s interests and feel- 
ings. There is no verbal rejection, but it 
comes through in their attitude toward her 
—they take her for granted. She accepts her 
role as a mother’s lot, happily looking for- 
ward to the time she’ll feel like a ‘bride’ on 
her anniversary trip. When the time ar- 
rives, however, the children selfishly demand 
money for their own pleasures and the father 
feels he can’t leave his business. Disap- 
pointed, the mother, feeling that nobody 
cares, goes off alone to the resort. An emo- 
tional crisis has been reached which effec- 
tively changes the attitudes of all the char- 
acters involved. 

“The mother, alone at the resort, realizes 
that twenty-five years evoke changes. Now, 
the place she remembered as glamorous 
looks deteriorated and the people uninterest- 
ing. Miserable, she wishes she were back 
home. The family, on the other hand, rea- 
lize how much mother means to them, and 
father is sent off to ceremoniously bring her 
home. 

“The director analyzed thé script carefully 
from the standpoint of how each character 
felt toward the others before and after the 
emotional crisis, remembering that each in- 
dividual would react differently, depending 
upon his own views and emotions. The di- 
rector wanted the answers to these questions 
to be clearly understood by the actors: How 
does the mother feel about the son, who 
spends all of his time with girl friends, ex- 
cept to come home for a clean shirt at night 
and eat dinner and ask for money? How does 
she feel toward her daughter, who leaves her 
room cluttered to go off and listen to jazz 
records? How does she feel about her once- 
romantic husband who now has a paunch, a 
receding hairline and keeps his nose buried 
in accounting books and household bills? 
She hopes to recapture romance through this 
trip back to the honeymoon spot. But is 
mother a romanticist or a realist? From the 
Opposite standpoint, the director wanted the 
actors also to think in terms of how each 
character felt about the mother, and about 
each other. 

“After dealing with the first half of this 
script ,the director analyzed each character’s 








WRITERS! 


Dignified Representation 
Requires An Agency Contact 


TV AND SCREEN 


Author, Producer, Director Will Evaluate 
and Place Your Material 


SEBBY ASSOCIATES 


9172 Sunset Strip, W. Hollywood 46, Calif. 
. No Scripts — Inquire First 








MEMORY TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts — Books — Novels — Stories 
Neat — Accurate — Prompt Service 
Special Rates Per Page 


MRS. LEOLA MEMORY OLeander 5-8687 
539 N. La Cienega Bivd., Hollywood 48, California 








A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience helpin spleens in publication, 
screen and TV fields. Free AILS 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 











STUCK WITH A BOOK OR SHORT STORY? 


y by rewrite it for you or colleborate with you. No reading 

e. TV and radio scripts done from your material. My k, 
FICTION PLOT CONSTRUCTION is a book no writer 
can afford to be without. Price $2.00. Also a 12-lesson course 
in creative writing that will put you over the selling hump. 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


) « 
» Promptly and Accurately ‘ 
) 20-ib. bond — Free carbon copy ( 
) 55c per 1000 words ( 
‘ 12 years experience typing MSS. 
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of Books on Co-operative 
Plan—Past and contem- 
plated— 
Honest counsel by experienced ‘‘co-op’’ author: Selling 
remnant editions; new promotion; re-printing; re-financ- 
ing; other publishing problems. Write today to: 


AUTHOR SERVICE 
220 Bagley Room 600 Detroit, Michigan 











Writers! We represent TV scripts for western and 
dramatic shows. Complete, comprehensive services 
and arrangements. Free folders. Write, phone, or 
visit—like so many others you'll be glad you did. 
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21 E. Van Buren, Chicago, Ill., WA 2-3329 
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NEED A GHOST? 


I have ghost-written countless stories for 
many famed personalities; I myself sell 
regularly to top publishers in all fields. 
Let me read your unfinished book, arti- 
cle or story, then show you how a pro- 
fessional Hollywood writer-editor can 
help you into print. I write it; you sign 
it. Consult me freely about your writing 
problems for a prompt report. 


GHOSTS, UNLIMITED 


1680 No. Crescent Hgts. Bivd. 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 








PRINT YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


for copyright or distribution 
New — Economical — Highest Quality 
From 10 copies up. New photographic and offset printing 
method reproduces directly from your _{ypewritten copy. 
Fastest service. Any number of copies. % the cost of other 
offset printing methods. Write for ‘‘no obligation’ infor- 


tion. 
een MADDEN DUPLICATING SERVICES 
108 W. Lake S Chicago 1, Illinois 








NATIONAL SCRIPT SERVICE 
Expert Mss. dyping 50c/1000 words 
Fast Service—1l free carbon) 

Ghosting R rewriting from analysis or outline, 
all or any part of script—rate per mutual agree- 

ment. 


ELNORA BOLL AND ASSOCIATES 








2521 West Carson Street Torrance, Calif. 








FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 
posting. instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 
ction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when peasy, 
Free car on — peo. $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 
average. Minimum $ 


MA A. “GWIN- BUCHANAN 


(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2411 P Street, Sacramento, California 








SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination 
to 


J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. 
Master of Music 


1112 M Wilshire Bivd. Santa Monica, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


With the policy that it is more reasonable for all con- 
cerned if an individual estimate is made on R 
script, dependent entirely on the degree of work needed. 
Rates begin at 60c per thousand words. Prompt, quality 
service. Queries welcome. 

CHARLES THOMAS 
114 Brookview Avenue, East Peoria, Iinois 
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reaction to the other after the situation had 
changed. He was thorough in his methods, 
and it showed up in the quality of the fin- 
ished teleplay, as it appeared on the screen. 
Not a line spoken was inconsistent with what 
truth would demand; after such a delving 
analysis by the director and his actors, every 
word became harmonious with the mental 
outlook of the character. 

“Obviously, in order to create a script in 
which all the characters interrelate properly 
and consistently, so that the actors and di- 
rector can undertake an analysis of this kind, 
the writer himself must understand his char- 
acters perfectly; he must make them react as 
each one would have to react to a given 
circumstance. 


Family Tree Check 


“Directors use different approaches in ex- 
plaining character relationships to actors. 
One, I knew, drew what he called a ‘family 
tree’ for the actors—a graph of interconnect- 
ing lines, with the name of one of the char- 
acters on each of the lines. Then he would 
consider one of the lines at a time, saying, 
‘Now this is Mr. Jones. How does he relate 
to this character here—Mr. Smith? How 
does he feel toward him? Is this a hidden 
feeling or an open one? Has he always felt 
this way? Why does he feel this way?” And 
the analysis would go on, to cover each of the 
other characters in turn. His ‘family tree’ 
method is an excellent spot check for writers, 
too. 

“If character motivations and relationships 
do not ring true, the actor will spot it. There 
have been many times that an actor has 
stopped a rehearsal, refusing to say a line 
he feels does not coincide with his interpreta- 
tion of the role he is playing. More often 
than not, his instinct is right. The author has 
failed to follow through with a steady pat- 
tern of careful analysis of each of his char- 
acters. Occasionally, whole acts are rewritten 
to remedy the error, thus answering the ques- 
tion of irate authors who cry, ‘Why was my 
script changed on the air? Simply: He 
didn’t remember one of the most important 
elements of characterization—relationship.” 

Ideally, the writer should understand his 
characters so perfectly as he writes his tele- 











Would you like your book to make headlines? 


Every writer would — headline publicity frequently means recognition and sales that routine 
publication can't give you. Exposition Press has published more headline books than any 


other subsidy publisher. Here are three instances from our files. There are many more 


HOW A PROMINENT ACTOR, A GLAMOROUS ENTERTAINER AND A U.S. SENATOR 
FIGURED IN THE PROMOTION CAMPAIGNS OF THREE EXPOSITION BOOKS 


Cuartton Heston, the celebrated star of motion pictures, 
radio and television, is seen here with James Kepler, author 
of The Jordan Beachhead, while the actor’s wife proudly dis- 
plays a copy of the book at a gala reception and autograph 
party in L.A. Mr. Heston gave Exposition his whole-hearted 
cooperation in the book’s headline promotion campaign. He 
took time off from his own hectic publicity campaign for his 
latest film, The Ten Commandments, to write a foreword to 
the book and to autograph copies along with the author at 
this affair (over 500 attended). Mr. Kepler received over 
$1,300 in royalties in the first six months, and the L.A. Herald- 
Express hailed his book as “an outstanding and remarkable 
first novel.” Photo— PHILIP BRAUN STUDIO, LOS ANGELES 


Wenpy Baarnie, glamorous star of motion pictures, radio and 
TV, receives a copy of The Pageant of the Mediterranean 
from Edward Uhlan, president of Exposition Press, at a book- 
christening party aboard the cruiseship Oslofjord. Our pro- 
motion staff arranged one of the most spectacular publication- 
day book “launchings” in publishing history in honor of 
author Sheridan Garth. Miss Barrie “launched” the book with 
the traditional champagne bottle at the press party attended 
by 70 representatives of N. Y. newspapers, wire services, radio 

| and TV, and transportation officials. National feature stories, 
followed up by intensive selling, rocketed the book into its 
4th edition and its selection by the Travel Book Club. 


Senator Epwarp J. Tuye (Minn.), proponent of legislation 
to establish a National Cemetery at Birch Coulie, site of the 
Indian Massacre of 1862, receives a copy of a novel based 
on the bloody event from the author, Dr. Bernard F. Ederer, 
who donned the garb of a Sioux chief for the occasion in the 
nation’s capital. The author, now a resident of Calif., per- 
sonally attended autograph parties (with huge turnouts) in 
Minn., and was interviewed on radio-TV in Minneapolis, 
L.A. and Baltimore. A “Cavalcade of Books” selection, Birch 
Coulie sales for the first three months amounted to $600 
in author’s royalties. The book was recently acclaimed by the 
L.A. Herald-Express as “a first-rate historical novel that is a 
must for all readers of frontier lore.” 
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vision script that neither actors nor director 
will be able to find a single line of dialogue 
that isn’t pure truth. He can only hope to do 
this by studying them, analyzing them, 

knowing how each feels about each of the A\ 
other; he must remember that the inter- 
relationships of his characters are vital to the 
quality of his work. 


Television Market List 


Submissions to the following television markets 
should ordinarily be made through agents. How- 
ever, under certain circumstances—for instance, if 
you send a list of your credits and receive an invi- 
tation to submit a script—it is all right to send a 
script directly to the story editor or producer. 


Wagon Train, NBC-TV, one hour, film. This is 
one of the higher class Westerns, one of the good- 
quality series which are perhaps the reason for the 


undying popularity of Westerns. Although it is an i 
hour show, stories are never thin; they must be U 
packed with action, suspense, drama and good, wri 
meaty characterization. There are one or two all 


standing roles, but the series is actually an anthol- 
































ogy. Each story deals with the adventures of a —= 
person or group who join the wagon train. Like all | T 
programs, this one should be watched before any not 
attempt is made to prepare a script. WAGON TRAIN mo’ 
Helen Taini, west coast story edi- is produced by Revue Productions, Republic Stu- the 
tor for the new series, Markham. dios, 4024 Radford, Studio City, Calif. rea 
i a LE tithe 
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Nothing is a sure thing in this world, but you have a better chance ese: 
of selling what you write if you have professional advice. Writer’s — 
Digest Short Fiction Course teaches you how to write and sell 
short fiction of 750-1,500 words. rea 
. o,e . ° ° sect 
You get six writing assignments—specific lessons on short fiction rans 
plotting, dialogue and characterization. Then you write two short oe) 
fiction stories and make a thorough study of markets. Your work is 
individually criticiséd by our editors. ; 
wa: 
Five years of preparation and 30 years of experience went into tive 
the writing of this course. Tuition is $20, and the Course is sold so. 
on a 30 day money-back agreement. fan 
nev 
(J Enroll me in Writer’s Digest Short Fiction Course. I enclose $10. ar 
Send the balance of my course for $10 C.O.D. plus 35c delivery § tak 
charge in 60 days. ; 
() Send me more details about the Course, without obligation. 
Name 7 } 
Address hah 
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City State ‘ but 
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7-9 Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio } 












NTIL A FEW years ago I was naive enough 
U to believe that all a writer did was 
write, while publishers and booksellers did 
all the selling. Today I know how wrong I 
was. 


The highly competitive book business is 
not what it used to be. Paper-backs, the 
movies, TV, and radio are all fighting for 
the hard-cover book trade and for audience 
reading time. And, with it all, some 12,000 
titles are published every year. How was I 
going to find my place as a struggling new- 
comer to the literary field? 


When I asked the question of a successful 
writer who had been through the mill sev- 
eral times, he was far from encouraging. 


“Your book has two strikes against it al- 
ready,” he said. “First, it’s a novel, and 
second, it’s a historical novel. Editors won’t 
touch books like that unless they’re ‘super’ 
or by established writers.” 


There was also a third reason which he 
was too polite to mention: | was compara- 
tively unknown—as an author, completely 
so. Commercial publishers will cater to a 
famous World War II general or an in-the- 
news politician with an established public— 
a ready-made market for their books. Who'd 
take a chance on me? 


The Royalty Run-Around 


I thanked my friend for his frankness, 
crossed my fingers, and started my MS on 
its rounds. Said the first editor, “Not bad, 
but we can’t take a chance. Costs are too 
high.” The second said, “Ten years ago, 
yes.” The third, at least, had a suggestion, 





Why I Financed the Publication 
of My First Book 


Advertisement 





by Dunbar M. Hinrichs 
Author of “Mrs. Captain Kidd” 


* “The research is impressive. Rewrite it as a 


definitive work.” The fourth sent it back with 
this comment: “Nice situations, but not sexy 
enough. Jazz it up.” And so it went... 


Battered but not beaten, I was about to 
send the MS to still another commercial 
publisher when I ran into an “established” 
fellow writer at a cocktail party. He looked 
pretty low and I offered my sympathies. 


“They publish my book,” he said bitterly, 
“and then they let it die. One hundred 
copies sold in six months!” He pulled out 
a check and showed it to me. “That’s what 
I get for two years’ work—a $300 advance 
and now thirty bucks in royalties. It’s dis- 
gusting!” 

I had to agree with him. This time my 
MS stayed right on my desk. Instead of 
sending it out again, I sat down to do some 
serious thinking. 


Subsidy Publishing Comes to Mind 
I had heard of subsidy publishers but had 


never considered using one. Somehow it just 
didn’t seem professional. Then I discovered 
that many well-known writers—Edgar Rice 
Burroughs, Willa Cather, Edgar Allen Poe, 
Thomas Hardy, and others—had helped 
finance their own first efforts. If it was good 
enough for them, then why not for me? If 
I were ever to become known as an author, 
I reasoned, my book had to be put before the 
public. 


I chose Vantage Press and soon learned 
what co-operation, in the publishing business, 
really means. Never once since my novel, 
Mrs. Captain Kidd, was published have I 
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Advertisement 





regretted my decision. To me and my pub- 
lishers co-operation has meant just that. Each 
of us has a stake in my book, and we have 
worked together toward its success. My sub- 
sidy publishers have done everything that 
any commercial publisher would, or could, 
have done. They have advertised, sent books 
out for review, arranged radio and TV ap- 
pearances, and even got me an Associated 
Press syndicated interview which ran in doz- 
ens of large and small newspapers across the 
country. My book was featured in special 
mailings to bookstores and listed in a Vantage 
catalogue which went to thousands of book 
outlets and thousands of libraries. Distribu- 
tion was arranged in Canada and throughout 
the rest of the world with distributors repre- 
senting not only Vantage Press but also many 
other reputable publishers. What more could 
any new author ask? 


The Subsidy Plan 


The contract between myself and Vantage 
Press, which gave me a return of 40% on 
the retail price of every book sold, has 
worked out to our mutual satisfaction. Al- 
though my book is not a best-seller, neither is 
it a flop. I am not in the “well known” writer 
class by a long shot, but on the other hand | 
am no longer completely unknown. My book 
is a book and not just another manuscript. 


What has been accomplished with my 
novel has been done partly because my pub- 
lisher helped me realize that in these days 
an author has to sell himself as well as his 
book. When my fan mail began to arrive— 
and this makes mighty pleasant reading—l 
found that my book had a decided appeal 
to women. I let my publisher in on the news 
and we began to angle publicity in that 
direction. The result was some valuable 
space in several New York dailies, including 
the New York Herald Tribune, for which | 
am exceedingly appreciative. 

My biggest thrill as a published author 
came the day I addressed four hundred peo- 
ple in West Virginia at a book-and-author 
luncheon. That day we sold out two book- 
stores—every last copy they had on hand— 
and they wired for more! Selling is the best 
antidote I know to an ivory-tower existence. 

With my wife I visited in twelve states and 
forty communities, all as part of the promo- 
tion for my book. I was even paid for some 
of my talks! This together with cash sales 
more than covered our car expenses. This in- 
teresting experience, coupled with Vantage’s 
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help in securing radio time on WOR and 
WCBS, Luncheon at Sardi’s, etc., all went into 
putting my book across. 


It could be argued, I suppose, that had I 
persisted, my novel might have found a home 
with a commercial publisher. On the other 
hand, who knows? It might still be making 
the rounds and coming back with all the heart- 
aches that accompany every turn-down. 


Lion’s Share of Subsidiary Sales 


As matters stand now, I’m published and 
have acquired a public—small though it still 
may be. Had this not happened, I would not 
be well into my second book. 

Subsidy publishers such as mine feel a 
genuine sense of responsibility toward an 
author. Take something like subsidiary sales 


‘to the magazines or reprint houses. Under the 


subsidy plan, the author gets 80% of such 
sales. The same arrangement holds for movie 
or TV sales as well as for foreign editions. 
Should you score a hit with a subsidized 
book, you can really make a handsome profit. 


But for every popular novel like mine, 
I’m sure there are dozens of specialized non- 
fiction books on medicine, philosophy, re- 
ligion, education, poetry, biography, history, 
etc.—books that deserve publication but 
which no commercial house will handle be- 
cause they may not sell at least 6,000 copies, 
their break-even point. Must these books go 
unpublished ? 


These are the facts as I have found them. 
If you have a book that publishers reject 
because you are unknown, then the subsidy 
field is well worth analyzing. See if it fits 
your particular problem. If you have the 
means and ability to co-operate in putting 
your book over, if you have faith in your 
work and want the unbiased opinions of book 
reviewers, then look into this form of publi- 
cation. The right subsidy publisher—per- 
haps Vantage Press—can help make your 
literary dreams come true. It happened to me. 


* * * 


Dunbar M. Hinrich’s novel, MRS. CAP- 
TAIN KIDD ($3.50), was published by 
Vantage Press, Inc., 120 West 31st Street, 
New York 1 (California office: 6253 Holly- 
wood Blvd., Hollywood 28). Write for our 
free brochure explaining Vantage’s popular 
subsidy program. Address your request to 
Helen W. Winner, Editorial Director (New 
York office). 
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Pete Kelly’s Blues, NBC-TV, half hour, film. This 
new production of Jack Webb has a Kansas City 
speakeasy setting, and a lot of Dixieland music 
woven into the background. There are several 
standing roles, but each story deals with a separate 
adventure, so that in essence this is an anthology 
series. It isn’t one that can be written for without 
a thorough knowledge of the standing characters. 
The first story of the series dealt with the solving 
of a murder, and mystery-type scripts that lend 
themselves to a musical or atmospheric background 
will be used in the future. Mark VII Ltd., Re- 
public Studios, 4024 Radford, Studio City, Calif. 


Perry Mason, CBS-TV, one hour, film. Perry 
Mason is considered by many to be one of the most 
intriguing and best-produced mystery shows tele- 
vision has to offer. Stories must be crisp, pointed, 
full of suspense, must have satisfactory, not-too- 
predictable conclusions, and good convincing char- 
acters. There are a number of standing characters, 
and their traits and their relationships can be thor- 
oughly understood only by watching the program 
at least several times before trying to write for it. 
Raymond Burr plays the part of Perry Mason, the 
detective who solves the various cases. This pro- 
gram is produced by Ben Brady, Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox, 10201 West Pico Bivd., Los Angeles. 


Sea Hunt, NBC-TV, half hour, film. As the name 
of this series implies, it is action and drama on the 
water—or under it. In one story, the plot dealt 
with the efforts of two brothers to rescue a third 





from Alcatraz. They didn’t try any of the usual 
methods, which had always proven unsuccessful 
when others tried them; they decided to try to do 
it under water. Equipped with skin-diving para- 
phernalia, they made the attempt; knives intended 
to fight off sharks and undersea dangers were used 
in fighting the men who tried to capture them, but 
not until their air hoses were cut were they forced 
to give up and to come to the surface, where prison 
guards were ready to take them into custody. Pro- 
ducer Ivan Tors, ZIV, 7324 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Continuing Market: 

The Millionaire, half hour, film. This remains one 
of the best markets for the newcomer to shoot at, 
although reports may be very slow. The story edi- 
tor will accept one or two-page outlines (nothing 
longer) from any writer who cares to send one in. 
Address the Story Editor, THe MILLIONAIRE, 
Desilu-Gower, 780 N. Gower, Hollywood, Calif. 


BOOK PRINTING 


[Al new economical “gang run’ 
method now enables us to print 
your books and publications at 
lowest cost. Paperbacks or hard 
cloth covers. Highest quality 
work. From 250 copies up. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


'—- ADAMS PRINTERS 
ecttres | 30 W. WASHINGTON ST., DEPT. WD, CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
ft i 
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WHAT WE DO 
FOR YOU 
Writers employed are Spe- 
cialists. Each project re- 
ceives the individual effort 


, of a writer specifically qual- 
ified for your writing job. 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 


REVISE manuscripts . . . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 

CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. 
tailed comments to guide you. 

OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelettes, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 


Any subject, any type material. 





CHIEF GHOST 


De- 


Write for full details in 6-page illustrated Brochure, and 
ctl reprint from published article about Ballenger 
e ost. 


14341 East Putnam Street 





LET A HOLLYWOOD GHOST 


Materialize Your Story Ideas 





H. D. BALLENGER 


YOU WORK WITH EXPERTS—LITERARY SPECIALISTS 


The largest pool of writing talent in the 
country is concentrated in Hollywood. From 
this group of top authors come the various spe- 
cialists who work with me and my clients, They 
are old hands at the writing game; established 
professionals who know the markets, know what 
has to be done with a manuscript to slant it for 
the right outlet. 

When YOU come to me with a particular 
literary need or problem, I turn it over to a 
writer experienced in that specific field. Thus 
the help you receive is personal and individual. 
The writer assigned to work with or for you 
will remain on the job until YOUR project is 
completed. He will work with you alone, con- 
centrating on a successful outcome of the ven- 
ture. 

The entire foundation of my business suc- 
cess rests on this time-tried, time-proven plan 
of a group of literary specialists capable of 
demonstrating professional results on literally 
any type of writing problem or project we may 
be called on to handle. 





Whittier, California 




















At your FINGERTIPS.... 


1,000,001 PLOTS 


.... with PLOT GENIE 


the Lexitronic Plotting Brain! 


pS quualty millions and millions of plots - aor 
IE—no two alike—ready for You PER- 
SONAL TOUCH in development and — &. 


PLOT GENIE is used and endorsed by hundreds 
of successful writers in every field—magazines, 
books, radio, tv, screen. 


No matter what field you may specialize in, there 
is a PLOT GENIE that will ay you INSTANT 
ACCESS to millions of plots for popular stories, 


confessions, novels, radio, tv and motion picture 


scripts! 

Remesaber, b LOT bape supplies an infinite 
number of plots—eve writers concentrating in 
one field. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 


ROMANCE—DRAMA GENIE 3 
DETECTIVE—MYSTERY - each 
COMEDY—HUMOR GENIE 
LIGHT LOVE—ROMANCE 
Further information free on request 


THE GAGNON COMPANY 


Publishers and Sole Agents 
8403/2 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 48, Calif. 


— 


ey Ay 2 A sales tax 





How to Write and Sell to Magazines for Young People 


A complete course in writing for the juvenile markets 
ells how to get started, create saleable 
plots, build stories and articles, and slant and market ma- 
terial. A book designed to give all the elements for success 
in the juvenile field. Written by a selling author with 
books in the stores and articles and pegeies ggveartas reg- 


. in one book! 


ularly in young people’s magazines. Only 


BUDD GERALD WESTREICH 
720 Gold Southeast 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. 
corrections. All work pooctens 


invited. 


EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty Street 


Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
-* Scripts over 10,000 


words, 15c per page; shorts, 20c lc per 
line, plus return charges. Mintenum i. Bo Yaquinies 


St. Louis 10, Missouri 











SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG. Seavics 
Dept. W. 333 W. 5éth S 


New York 19, N. Y. 











HOW TO PUBLISH 


Join our successful authors in a com- 


plete publishing program: publicity, 
advertising, lovely books. Send for 
FREE monuscript report and copy of 


How To Publish Your Book 


COMET waess epous 
BOOK rei 
200 Varick Street, New O York 14 
66 


Travel Markets 





Continued from June 1959 issue 


Motor Life Magazine, 5959 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. Monthly. 35c per issue; $3.50 
per year. Read by men in the 15-45-year age 
group, both as automotive enthusiasts and con- 
sumers, Editor Donald N. Werner writes that his 
most critical article needs are for a comparatively 
new area of coverage, car camping, “a rising ac- 
tivity that includes outdoor living and travel in- 
volving automobiles. Some of the categories are 
travel trailers, camping trailers, pickup truck 
campers, station wagon camping, tents and special 
vehicles adapted to similar purposes. We are inter- 
ested in feature articles that report on travel and 
camping gear from the consumer standpoint, re- 
lated accessories and, most of all, colorful stories 
of trips or camping expeditions.” He forewarns: 
“Consumers should bear in mind that ours is pri- 
marily a male audience, and although many are 
married and have children, we wish to avoid Sun- 
day afternoon picnic type of material or prosaic 
trips, such as a weekend at Disneyland. Hunting 
and fishing trips, rockhound safaris, travel to off- 
the-beaten-path locations are what we seek.” Rates 
start at $150 and up to a top of $500 on ac- 
ceptance. Needs good B & W negatives for illustra- 
tion. Reports within 1 week. 


National Geographic Magazine, 16th and M Sts., 
N. W., Washington 6, D.C. Monthly. $1.00 per 
issue; $8.00 per year. Readership includes anyone 
interested in any of the varied aspects of geog- 
raphy and allied sciences. No specific age group. 
Editor Melville Bell Grosvenor wants to see 2000- 
9000-word articles on travel, exploration and nat- 
ural history. Prefers the first-person narrative style 
describing personal experiences, injecting human- 
interest incidents, direct quotations. A sale here 
means prestige plus: rates start at $800 per article. 
Also buys photos illustrating MSS and with cap- 
tions only. Pays $10 and up for B & W; $50 and up 
for color transparencies. Pay on acceptance. Re- 
port within 2 weeks. 


National Motorist, 216 Pine St., San Francisco 4, 
Calif. 25c per copy. Read by members of National 
Automobile Club; all motorists living in California. 
Jim Donaldson, Editor, is paying 8c per word for 
articles from 500-1100 words on “anything that 
would interest the average motorist who lives in 
California and does most of his motoring along 
the Pacific Slope: the car, traffic safety, roads, 
places and events, outdoor sports, colorful people 
or groups of people.” No fiction. Pays $5.00-$8.00 
per pix illustrating MSS. Prefers 8x10 B&W gloss- 
ies. Pays on acceptance. Reports within 1 week. 


New Mexico Magazine, Box 938, Santa Fe, N. M. 
Monthly. 35c per issue; $3.50 per year. Readers 
are interested in travel and all phases of New 
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Mexico life and culture. Editor George Fitzpat- 
rick wants to see “articles on all phases of New 
Mexico interest except controversial subjects and 
figures.” Length: up to 1500 words. Rates: $15- 
$25 per article which includes pix. Pays on publi- 
cation. Reports within 1 week. 


Trailer Life, 8350 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Ange- 
les 46, Calif. Monthly. 25c per issue; $2.50 per 
year. Robert Lee Behme, Editorial Director; W. R. 
C. Scheddenhelm, Managing Editor. Read by 
mobile home owners, travel trailer owners. The 
emphasis is on how to live in, get fun out of and 
travel with trailers. Want to see travel articles that 
tell places to go, how to get there, what to do while 
there. Prefer factual, tight, literate writing. Pay 
$85 and up for article-pix package ; $100-$150 for 
assigned articles. Want pix 8x10 and pay $5-$10 
each for those with caption only. Payment on 
acceptance. Report within 2 weeks. 


Toledo Blade, Toledo, Ohio. Albert Cross, 
Women’s News Editor, writes that they only use a 
very few freelance articles dealing with unusual 
travel experiences. The market is open, however, 
for contributed material to the Women’s News sec- 
tion: requirements are a maximum of 1000 words 
of interest to women, although not necessarily 
about women. Pays $10-$25 upon publication. Un- 
usable manuscripts promptly returned. 


Trail-R-News Magazine, Box 1551, Glendale, 
Calif. Monthly. 25c per copy; $2.00 per year. 
Read by mobile home owners, travel trailerists and 
prospectives. Editor Jack Kneass wants to see fac- 
tual, anecdotal articles from 1500-2500 words with 
pix directed to this audience. Pays a $12.50 per 
article minimum; average about $25 per piece. 
Uses any size pix, but prefers 8x10 glossies. Pay- 
ment on publication. Report within 4 weeks. 


Travel, 50 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Monthly. 50c per issue; $5.00 per year. The mag- 
azine read by active and professional travelers. 
Editor Malcolm McTear Davis will look at articles 
from 1000-3000 words about “anywhere in the 
world, with costs and prices worked in, hotels and 
restaurants named, but personal names not men- 
: tioned.” Rates from $50-$100 per piece. Pix pur- 
chased considered part of article package. Payment 
on acceptance. Report within 2 weeks. 








Vermont Life Magazine, Montpelier, Vt. Quar- 
terly. 50c per issue ; $1.85 per year. Read by peo- 
ple interested in the title state. Editor Walter 
Hard, Jr. wants to see “500-3000-word articles on 
little-known happenings in Vermont history ; also 
contemporary craft and business activities. Pays 
2-5 per word. Pix requirements: 8x10 preferred ; 
4x5 Ektachrome color. Pays $5.00 per stock photo; 
$40 for color. Payment not more than 2 months 
after acceptance. Report within 1 week. 









Westways, 2601 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 54, 
Calif. Monthly. 20c per issue ; $1.50 per year. Cov- 
ers the 11 western states, western Canada and Mex- 
ico. Also includes a few articles on Alaska and 












SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
**Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
TWI CE as fast by 2 experienced typists. Best bond, 
carbon copy, extra Ist and last page. Mailed 
flat. Watch spelling and punctuation. 55c per 1000 plus re- 
turn postage. 10% discount over 50,000 words. Long Island 
writers, inquire about our pick-up & delivery service. 
Call or write: 
PAT ROCCO 


264-39 Langston Ave Glen Oaks Village 
Floral Park, Long Island, N. Y. Tel. FI 3-4569 








OFFBEAT 


SEARCHES FOR NEW WRITERS 
SHORT STORY, ARTICLE, POETRY 
CASH AWARDS 


Write: Contest Editor, Offbeat, 
Box 618, Encino, Calif., for entry blank. 








ALL LITERARY SERVICES 


Competent, professional and confidential literary services, 
by nationally published authors and associates in printing 
and publishing. All types n of Publish for agenting, rewrite, 
typing—under supervision of lisher’s editor, in the 
heart of the motion picture world. ‘‘From rough to manu- 
factured book, we can do it—one package.’ Mail your 
manuscripts to: 


EDWARDS LITERARY SERVICES 
Postal Box 3149 Hollywood 28, California 











PROMPT ACCURATE TYPING 


By English graduate with secretarial experience. Neat 
presentation sure to please editors. 65c per thousand 
(free corrections). 
ROSEMARY WILLIAMS 
20101 Tireman, Detroit 28, Michigan 
LUzon 4-6380 








Hawaii. Editor Patrice Manahan is especially inter- 
ested in articles on travel by automobile, historical 
background, natural science and typical or unusual 


regional activities. Length: 1200 words. Rates 8c 
per word and $7.50 per B & W 8x10 glossy print. 
Use light verse on the above area at 50c per line. 
Pay on acceptance. Report within 2 weeks. 





HENRY PICOLA 


will read poets who create in traditional forms 
as well as free verse. He edits “Sonnet Se- 
quences” and “Vespers.” 
966 East 25 St. 
Paterson 3, New Jersey 








VALUE TYPING 


50c per thousand words includes carbon, extra 
first and last page, as well as minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation, and grammar if desired. 
$1.00 minimum. Please send postage. 


RICHARD SCHULTZ 








Box 551 Pawnee, Illinois 
SONG POEMS 
AND 
LYRICS WANTED 
TIN PAN “ALLEY 
1650 Broedwey w York 19, N. Y. 








PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Stories, articles, books: 65¢ per thousand words. 
TV and dramatic scripts: 50c per page. 
All work done on electric typewriter 
and mailed flat, with free carbon. 
PAULINE LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N.Y. 
Settee 








BEGIN WITH CONFESSIONS 


Your chances of quick and regular sales are best in 
confessions 

Confessions are a big, hungry market. 

A writer's name isn't important. 


i encourage 
As an eupertegess, selling confession wetter. I can help 


you get start a8 
tailed $1 per 1000 words; $5 minimum. 


ELEANA eaters ™ 
Miami, Oklahoma 








615 H St., N. E. 








a Wanted To © Music 

¥ by America’s Largest Song Studio. 

* Send Poems. Immediate consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 

FE STAR US MASTERS, 457 BEACON BLOG., BOSTON, MASS. 








STORIES WANTED 


Your story slanted to sell. Revised for morheting ond 
publication. Appraisal fee: $5.00 per ms. 0,000 
words, $10.00 from 10,000 to 25,000 words, $15.00 book 
ms. any length, $10.00 per play. 

PEGGY RUSSELL, Literary Consultant 
73182 Fountain Ave. Hollywood 46, California 
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Yankee, Dublin, N.H. Monthly. 35c per issue ; 
$3.00 per year. Read by New Englanders. Marjory 
Hall, Travel Editor, warns that the travel material 
is staff-written. However, notices are given to New 
England resorts and events if sent in 45 days prior 
to publication date. 


Vogue, The Conde Nast Publications, Inc., 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, New York. Allene 
Talmey, Feature Editor, writes: “Vocue buys 
very few travel articles, and we prefer a query as 
there is always a chance that we may have an 
article on hand covering more or less the same sub- 
ject. We buy both articles in depth and articles 
which include hotels, rates, routes, etc. The best 
word length is up to 2,000 words. Since our travel 
articles are determined by season we try to plan 
as far in advance as possible. Photographs are not 
a ‘must’ with VocuE travel articles. We usually 
pay from $200 to $350 for the articles themselves. 
We try to report on travel articles within two 
weeks.” 


In The “Not Interested” Category Are . 
The American Motorist is no longer a freelancer’s 
market. Staff-written by the American Automobile 
Association. 


The Commonwealth, Richmond, Va. Editor Wil- 
liam S. Lacy, Jr. writes that they are currently 
overstocked to a degree where, “We have more 
now than we can say grace over.”’ Material staff- 
written or assigned, and limited to resident 
Virginians. 


Holiday’s editor, Ted Patrick, writes: ‘“‘We don’t 
solicit travel pieces. The way we work is to plan 
the book from cover to cover here in the office and 
assign the pieces to writers with whose work we 
are familiar. This does not mean that we spurn 
new writers or are not seeking them. On the con- 
trary, we have a scouting system which literally 
works throughout the world (we probably publish 
more foreign writers than any other magazine) that 
the Yankees would be proud of. 


McCall’s buys so little material on travel that any 
encouragement by way of a listing in WD would 
be most misleading. 


Motor Travel Magazine, Columbus, Ohio. Reports 
that they do not buy editorial material. 





Practical Poet 


I am not averse 

To the curse 

Of terse 

Verse 

Or even to the convoluted meanderings of 
unrhythmicists like Nash 

So long as I do the writing—and editors 
pay cash. 

Colin Fletcher. 
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Gardening on a Typewriter 
(Continued from page 25) 


on a small budget so must go to writers who have 
learned to write solid substance and who are re- 
search-minded. We could use almost any good 
new and original material if it came to us in such 
a state that it could be used without research and 
checking.” 


Capper’s Farmer, 912 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kans. 
Monthly. 15c per copy. $1.00 per year. David W. 
Klinger, Editor. Read by commercial farm families 
in the midwest and great plains from Ohio to 
Wyoming, from Montana to Texas. Want to see 
articles on the “beautification of the farmstead .. . 
lawns, landscaping, flowers, the vegetable garden. 
How to make it pay off; ideas on growing vege- 
tables; labor-saving ideas for flower gardening. 
Rates depend upon material, range from $15 for 
short items up to $300 for features. Good color 
photos needed to illustrate and the pay here is from 
$10-$25 per pix. Send to Clyde Zimmerman, Asso- 
ciate Editor. Pay on acceptance. Report within 
10 days. 


Farm Quarterly. Not open to freelance garden 
material at the present time. 


Farmer’s Advocate, 122 Carling St., London, Ont., 
Can. Semi-monthly. 50c per year. D. L. Waterston, 
Editor. Directed to farmers in Eastern Canada. 
Wants to see farm articles up to 1000 words. Rates 
2c per word. Pay $35-$45 for stories with a farm 
flavor up to 1500 words. Address stories to Mrs. 
V. Branden. Pay $3 for pix with MSS. Pay on 
acceptance. 


Flower & Garden Magazine, 543 Westport Rd., 
Kansas City 11, Mo. Monthly. 35c per copy. $3.00 
per year. Rachel Snyder, Editor. Read by home 
gardeners. Want to see 1200-1500 word, practical, 
down-to-earth articles about gardening, plants, 
methods, specific problems. Prefer how-to-do 
angle. Pay 2c per word. Buy pix both with MSS 
and with caption only and pay $5.00 per pix and 
up. Prefer 5x7 and 8x10. Pay on acceptance. Re- 
port within 2 months. 


Flower Grower, The Garden Magazine, 2049 
Grand Central Terminal, New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. 35c per copy. Marjorie J. Dietz, Man- 
aging Editor. Directed to home owners, gardeners, 
hobbyists interested in vegetables, house plants, 
etc. Pay 5c per word for articles on above subjects. 
$5-$10 for pix illustrating same. Payment on ac- 
ceptance. Report within 6 weeks. 


Farm Journal, Washington Square, Philadelphia 
5, Pa. Monthly. 25c per copy. $2.00 per year in 
U.S.; $6.00 foreign. Mr. Carroll P. Streeter, Edi- 
tor. Loren E. Donelson, Garden Editor. Read by 
men and women on producing farms in the U.S. 
Garden material is aimed at home gardeners; also 
have a commercial fruit and gardening depart- 
ment. Garden Editor Donelson writes: “We need 
articles about farm people who have found new 








and better ways of growing flowers and vegetables. 
We're interested in time and work-saving ideas; 
unique ideas on landscaping of farm homes, told 
as much as possible in terms of farm families who 
are doing the wark.”’ Pay about $1.00 per printed 
line. Want to see 5x7 or larger B&W pix; 35mm 
or larger color transparencies. Rates are $35 for 
B&W; $50 for color. Payment is on acceptance. 
Report within 2 weeks. 


The Furrow, Deere & Company, 3300 River Dr., 
Moline, Ill. Six issues per year. F. E. Charles, Edi- 
tor. Read by farmers. Editor Charles writes: “Edi- 
torial copy is mostly staff written; however contri- 
butions are welcome. Short copy preferred, from 
one-liners to 200-300 words; tied closely to the 
practical business of making money on the farm. 
Pay about 5c per word. Wants to see pix both illus- 
trating MSS and with captions only. 8x10’s pre- 
ferred; never smaller than 4x5 including color. 
Pay $7.50-$15 per B&W; going rates for color. 
Pay $1.00 per line for 4-8-line verse of a humor- 
ous, philosophical, sentimental nature. Payment is 
on acceptance. Reports within 30 days. 


The Gardener (formerly MEGA), 6104 Oaklawn 
Ave., Minneapolis 24, Minn. Quarterly. $2.00 per 
year. Wm. H. Hull is the publisher. Read by the 
9000 members of the Men’s Garden Clubs of 
America’s 180 affiliated clubs. Readership is to- 
tally male. No payment here, but for gardeners 
satisfied with a byline only there is a definite need 
for how-to articles on gardening and horticulture. 
Would particularly welcome a few technical arti- 
cles written factually to appeal to advanced horti- 
culturists. Could use some garden articles written 
in a humorous vein. Report within 30 days. 


Horticulture Magazine, 300 Massachusetts Ave., 
Boston 15, Mass. Monthly. 35c per copy. $4.00 per 
year. Phil Clark, Editor. Read by serious-minded 
amateur gardeners. Editor Clark wants to see gar- 
den articles of a cultural, informative, how-to-do 
nature up to 1200 words in length. Pays about $40 
per article. Pays $3.00-$5.00 each for B&W illus- 
trating pix. Payment is on publication. Reports 
within 2 weeks. 


Michigan Farmer, P. O. Box 191, East Lansing, 
Mich. Twice per month. 10c per copy. $1.00 per 
year. Milon Grinnell, Editor. Rural readership. 
Editor Grinnell wants to see articles of special 
interest to farmer in Michigan. Pix needed. Pay- 
ment on publication. Prompt reports. 


National Farm & Garden Magazine, 285 Old 
Short Hills Rd., Short Hills, N. J. Quarterly. 25c 
per copy. $1.00 per year. Mrs. Homer Rose, Jr., 
Editor. Available only to members of the Woman’s 
National Farm & Garden Association. No pay- 
ment, but articles needed on Association interests: 
marketing, education, agriculture, horticulture, 
civic improvement, conservation, legislation, inter- 
national relations, etc. 


New England Homestead, Myrick Building, 
Springfield, Mass. Semi-monthly. 5c per copy. 60 
cents per year. Donald S. Watson, Editor. Rural 
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STOP WORRYING! 
I'll do your typing in my home. 
Neatest possible work. 


Fast service — 55c 
per thousand words 


BETTY LAVALLEE 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





21 ELDER St. 


SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. 


MUSIC MAKERS, DEPT. SR-59, » Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 















































ROWENA ROBERTS 
ABC's. Learn at home or through classroom in- 
NOVEL & SHORT STORY REVISION 
writing, and marginal comments di- 
P. O. Box 436-D St. Louis 66, 
you afford not to? Expert typing, too, on 20-lb. bond and 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
manuscripts over 50,000 words. 
novels, short stories and television scripts for 


a 
I'LL DO YOUR TYPING 
Manuscript Typing—Technical or non-tech- 
153 W. 84th St., Apt. 5B New York City 24, N. Y. 
struction. Low Cost. 500,000 graduates. Typing 
available. 36th yr. Write for beng booklet. 
1 rectly on script. Detailed criticism and 
‘or 1,000 analysis of your plot, characters, dia- 
You can afford a moderate service that leads to commanding 
white duplicate, 60c thousand words 
Disabled veteran College graduate 
Quickly and neatly, by professional typist. Correction in 
spelling, grammar, punctuation and sentence structure. 
DOROTHY'S SECRETARIAL SERVICE 
1318',—54th Street Galveston, Texas 
Hollywood, New York and OVERSEAS. 
NO READING FEE 


nical. 65¢ per 1000 words plus postage; 70c 
Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 120 words 
=) Dept. 6707-9 ziti’ 

F Words 

—Pius Return logue, writing style, etc. included. 
knowledge of the indispensable elements of modern writing, 

RAY N. MATHEWS 

75c per 1,000 words. Typing only 65c per 1,000 words. 
ee VANCE HALLOWAY, AUTHORS REP. 


corrections. Editing, $1.00 per 1000 words. 
per minute. No symbols; no machines. Uses 
55 W. 42nd Street, N. 
Line by line —including editing, re- 
WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 
and shorten your time to sales. If you are in earnest, can 
1126 Herbert Street, Philadelphia 24, Pa. 
Extra first and last page. Free car 0% discount on 
Has immediate market for scenarios, plays, 
PEARBLOSSOM, CALIFORNIA 











readership. Want to see short articles with a rural 
background. Pay 30 cents per printed inch. Mil- 
ford W. Atwood, Assistant Editor; Elsie C. Hawk- 
ins, Home Editor. Pay 20c per line for 4-12-line 
poems on above interests. Payment is on publi- 
cation. Report within | week. 


Organic Gardening and Farming, 6th and Minor 
Sts., Emmaus, Pa. Monthly. 35c per copy. $4.00 
per year. Editor, Robert Rodale; Executive Edi- 
tor, Jerome Olds; Managing Editor, M. C. Gold- 
man. Read predominantly by home gardeners, 
suburban and homestead gardeners, farmers, nat- 
ural food and health advocates, conservationists. 
Real need for 1000-2000 word articles, informa- 
tive and exciting, on soil and soil improvement, 
organic techniques for raising vegetables, flowers, 
shrubs, trees, livestock; organic homesteading; 
composting, mulching, use of organic fertilizers, 
etc. Detailed style and subject editorial require- 
ment sheet, “Author’s Handbook,” free on request. 
Pay $35-$70 per article. $250 per year given away 
in Annual Author’s Contest for the best articles 
published during 1959 in the magazine. Buy pix 
illustrating MSS and with caption only. Prefer 
4x5 or 8x10 enlargements. Pay $5-$15 per B&W; 
$50 for color transparencies. Payment is on ac- 
ceptance. Report within 3 weeks. 


Popular Gardening, 530 Fifth Ave., New York 36, 
N.Y. Monthly. 35c per copy. $3.50 per year. 
Mary O’Brien, Editor. Read by garden hobbyists, 
both amateur and professional, home owners, 
property owners. Editor O’Brien pays 3c per word 
for 500-1000-word articles presenting new ideas 
and experiences in gardening. Prefers simple, 
direct style. Buys pix with articles if they are 
sharp, clear 8x7 or 5x7 B&W’s; 34%4x3% color for 
cover. Pays $7.00 for B&W. Payment is on ac- 
ceptance. Reports within 2 weeks. 


The Rural New Yorker, 333 West 30th St., New 
York 1, N. Y. Semi-monthly. 5c per copy. 50c per 
year. William F. Berghold, Editor. Read by farm- 
ers, farm wives, country residents. Pays a penny 
a word for articles up to 1500 words of agricul- 
tural interest. Emphasis on facts, figures, reports, 
predictions. Buys some country poetry up to 12 
lines. No fiction. Pays $2.00 for B&W pix. Send 
articles to James Bodurtha. Payment is on publi- 
cation. Reports within 1 week. 


Successful Farming, Meredith Publishing Co., 
1716 Locust, Des Moines, Iowa. Monthly. 25c per 
copy ; $1 per year. Dick Hanson, Editor, is looking 
for “features dealing with farm subject matter 
and special-interest articles dealing with almost 
any subject which would be of interest to farm 
families.” Rates are 4c per word. Address manu- 
scripts to Jim Borcherding or Janet Bartelt. Like 
pix with MSS and the price varies here. Also use 
short verse. Pay on acceptance. Report within 2 
weeks. 


Tropical Living — Homemaker and Gardener, 
P.O. Box 37-56, Miami, Fla. Monthly. 35c per 
copy. $4.00 per year. Emil L. Shwetzer, Editor. 
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Read by Florida and southern U. S. gardeners and 
homemakers. Want to see “any good gardening 
articles with pix. May be written by professional 
writers as well as top amateur gardeners. Like “as 
told to” style. Articles must be pertinent to Florida 
growing conditions. Pay lc per word; more for 
name writers. Payment is on acceptance. Report 
within 2 weeks. 


No Talk, No Play 

(Continued from page 38) 

exposition. Whatever must be told, must not 
be stated as in the monologic speeches of 
Olga, but must flow in the normal course of 
the dialogue, and wherever possible, be 
handled with dramatic significance. 

Keep your dialogue as simple as possible. 
Always bear in mind that an audience can’t 
go back, as they can when reading a book, 
and wonder about the meaning of what they 
have heard. They must realize the meaning 
of a line the moment they hear it! Every 
speech must aid the play forward; from the 
moment the curtain rises, the flight of the 
dramatist should be as straight as an arrow 
toward the denouement of the play. 


Work Notes On My Play 


Pll illustrate with working notes on my new 
play, Beyond My Shore, which is scheduled 
to tour this summer. In the original draft, 
which was overwritten and overlong, I de- 
voted almost eight extraneous pages to estab- 
lishing my characters and their relationships. 
In the present version, I have eliminated all 
of this superfluous material and I now be- 
lieve it is far more effective and playable; 
yet, as far as I can detect, I have not lost 
what I originally intended to convey in the 
opening scene. I tried to disguise my exposi- 
tion as skillfully as possible. Within the 
brackets are my comments on the dialogue. 
A family is moving into a shabby Coney 
Island apartment during the great depres- 
sion. A youth of twenty comes up the stairs; 
he is lugging a second-hand typewriter. He 
enters the apartment. From offstage, we hear 
a female voice calling: 
Heller: Everett? Everett Chayter? [I es- 
tablish the names of the youth, and the 
family. } 
Everett: Yes, Mama? [We learn that the 
offstage voice belongs to Everett’s mother. } 
I—just wanted to get rid of my coat. 
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Heller: Help your sisters with the suitcases. 
[There are two sisters, both about to ap- 
pear. | 

(Everett rushes down the stairs, after placing 
his typewriter on the floor and flinging his 
coat into a closet. Heller appears on the 
staircase, and though the year is 1935, she 
carries an old-fashioned beaded lamp.) 
Heller: (Calling down the stairs.) You'll 
giggle later, girls! Everett, watch those 
snaps! (She enters apartment; surveys it 
with a sigh.) These damn Coney Island 
castles! [We become aware of the locale, 
and that its native architecture was NOT 
designed by Frank Lloyd Wright! ] 

(Two girl, fourteen and seventeen enter.) 
Ellen: I don’t know how I'll ever be able to 
invite my fiance to this dump. [She is a girl 
of pride. She also has a boy friend. ] 
Heller: Ellen! [We're introduced, by name, 
to the elder daughter.] Let’s get it straight 
from the start, we’re not to refer to this joint 
as a dump! And don’t think I like the atmos- 
phere any better than you do. It’s a question 
of necessity now . . . absolute necessity. . . . 
[Apparently, the family is in straitened cir- 
cumstances; Heller has been compelled to 
make them all tighten their belts.] 

Everett: (Re-entering) Aw, Ma, I thought 
you'd get rid of that grotesque lamp! 
Heller: I've known it longer than I’ve 
known you. It was my very first wedding 
present, from my mother. D’you mind? 
[Heller is a sentimentalist. I also have begun 
to lay the groundwork for Heller’s reaction 
to her mother’s death later in the play.] 
Everett: But if we’re going to start over... 
Heller: We're not starting over. Just con- 
tinuing. [Heller is a woman who never gives 
up.] Wilma [we learn the name of the 
younger daughter] and Ellen will have the 
rear room. 

Everett: What about me? I need privacy, 
for my writing. [This is the first indication of 
Everett’s writing aspirations. ] 

Heller: You'll take the studio. 

Everett: Studio? Where’s that? 

Heller: The hall bedroom. From now on, 
it’s the studio. [Everett takes his typewriter; 
goes off to place it in the “studio.”] 


Raymond Massey and Christopher Plummer co- 
star in Archibald MacLeish’s “J. B.” 1959 Pulitzer 
Prize winner. 








